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Current  Events 


The  1995 
Presidential  Address* 

Hadi  Soesastro 


INDONESIA  celebrates  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  its  independence  with  some 
sense  of  accomplishment,  particularly 
with  regard  to  its  economic  development.  It 
has  graduated  into  a  middle- income  country 
with  a  per  capita  income  today  of  close  to 
US$1,000  up  from  less  than  US$100  about 
25  years  ago.  In  real  terms,  per  capita  in- 
come has  tripled  during  that  period,  known 
as  the  First  Long  Term  Plan  (PJP  D. 

In  his  State  Address  delivered  on  16 
August  1995  President  Soeharto  devoted  a 
large  section  of  his  speech  to  an  assessment 
of  Indonesia's  economic  progress  during  the 
past  25  years.  The  next  25  years,  he  postu- 
lated, would  see  per  capita  income  in  Indo- 
nesia increase  in  real  terms  by  four-fold. 
This  is  believed  to  be  well  within  reach  as  it 
turns  out  that  the  economy  has  been  able  to 
grow  much  faster  than  previously  estimated 
(the  new  1993  and  1994  GDP  estimates  are 
reproduced  in  Table  1).  It  is  rather  unusual 
that  in  a  State  Address  the  President  would 

♦This  article  is  an  adapted  extract  from  "Recent 
Economic  Development"  by  M.  Hadi  Soesastro. 


go  into  some  length  in  referring  to  the  re- 
vised national  accounts  statistics. 

As  already  explained  by  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  (BPS)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  revised  national  accounts 
statistics  involved  three  significant  changes: 
(a)  a  rebasing  of  the  constant  price  series 
from  1983  prices  to  1993  prices;  (b)  an  up- 
ward revision  in  the  estimates  of  nominal 
GDP  as  a  result  of  improved  estimates  of 
production;  and  (c)  an  improved  sectoral 
classification  that  is  made  more  detailed  and 
involves  a  reclassification  of  some  subsec- 
tors.  The  practical  implications  of  these  revi- 
sions are,  among  other  things:  (a)  higher  real 
growth  rates  in  1994  and  for  the  entire 
REPELITA  V  period  (7.3  per  cent  and  an 
average  of  8.3  per  cent  per  annum,  respec- 
tively) than  previous  estimates  (6.8  per  cent 
and  an  average  of  6.9  per  cent  per  annum, 
respectively)  due  to  the  revised  sectoral 
weights  derived  from  1993  prices;  (b)  higher 
nominal  and  per  capita  income  by  about  9 
per  cent  than  previously  estimated;  and  (c) 
higher  weight  given  to  consumption  in  the 
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classification  by  expenditure  category  than 
previously. 

Perhaps,  more  interesting  and  important 
are  the  implications  for  policy  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  President's  Address.  Firstly, 


is  the  suggestion  for  an  upward  revision  of 
the  targets  of  development,  namely  to  revise 
REPELITA  VI' s  growth  targets  from  an 
average  of  6.2  per  cent  per  annum  to  an 
average  of  7.1  per  cent  per  annum  as  well  as 
to  aim  at  a  large  share  of  manufacturing  in 


Table  1 

INDONESIA:  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  BY  INDUSTRIAL  ORIGIN  1993-1994 

(Rp.  billion,  current  market  prices) 


1983  Base   1993  Base 

1993  1993  1994 


1.  Agriculture,  Livestock, 


Forestry  and  Fishery 

55,745.5 

58,963.4 

65,821.1 

a.  Farm  food  crops 

31,403.5 

32,093.4 

34,739.9 

b.  Non-food  crops 

9,422.0 

9,014.8 

10,135.4 

L.     LI  VCMULK.  y\  UUULLo 

7,025.9 

6,202.7 

7,210.5 

d.  Forestry 

2,541.4 

6,267.6 

7,451.6 

e.  Fishery 

5,352.7 

5,384.9 

6,283.7 

2.  Mining  &  Quarrying 

30,749.6 

31,497.3 

31,381.0 

a.  Oil  &  natural  gas 

23,168.6 

23,120.8 

.  21,223.0 

b.  Other  mining  &  quarrying 

7,581.0 

8,376.5 

10,158.0 

3.  Manufacturing 

67,441.4 

73,556.3 

90,206.8 

a.  Refinery  oil 

5,210.7 

5,540.5 

5,742.7 

b.  LNG 

4,253.3 

4,253.3 

4,483.9 

c.  Non-oil  &  gas  mfg. 

57,977.4 

63,762.5 

79,980.2 

4.  Electricity,  gas  &  water 

2,714.3 

3,290.2 

3,912.8 

5.  Construction 

18,139.9 

22,512.9 

27,942.2 

6.  Trade,  Hotel  &  Restaurant 

49,789.4 

55,297.6 

62,581.5 

a.  Retail  &  wholesale  trade 

41,496.1 

44,604.8 

49,751.5 

b.  Hotels  &  Rest. 

8,293.3 

10,692.8 

12,810.0 

7.  Transport  &  Communication 

20,728.2 

23,248.9 

26,927.0 

a.  Transport 

18,183.1 

20,101.2 

23,018.7 

b.  Communications 

2,545.1 

3,147.7 

3,908.3 

8.  Banks  &  Finance 

15,256.6 

14,005.3 

16,871.2 

9.  Ownership  of  Dwellings/Real  Estate 

7,610.6 

9,695.1 

11,239.0 

10.  Other  Services 

33,842.4 

37,708.9 

40,491.7 

a.  Public 

22,458.0 

22,458.1 

22,817.7 

b.  Other  private  &  Service 

11,384.4 

15,250.8 

17,674.0 

Gross  Domestic  Product 

302,017.9 

329,775.9 

377,354.3 

Source:    Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  (BPS). 
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GDP  to  above  25  per  cent  by  the  end  of  this 
century.  By  then,  according  to  the  President, 
Indonesia  should  already  become  a  newly  in- 
dustrialising country.  Secondly,  as  manufac- 
turing activities  are  seen  as  the  engine  of 
growth  in  the  future,  it  is  suggested  that 
there  is  a  need  to  "target"  the  development 
of  certain  industries  to  achieve  a  set  of  spe- 
cific objectives.  Five  such  categories  of  in- 
dustries have  been  identified. 

First,  industries  that  are  strategic  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  domestic  needs  and  that 
are  affecting  the  livelihood  of  the  population 
at  large.  These  include:  land,  sea  and  air 
transport  industries;  agriculture- supporting 
industries  such  as  fertiliser  and  agricultural 
implements,  as  well  as  industries  that  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population  at  large  such  as 
food  processing  industries,  cement,  ferti- 
liser, paper,  and  yarn  and  textiles  industries. 

Second,  industries  that  potentially  can  or 
already  have  developed  export  markets  and 
in  which  Indonesia  has  static  or  dynamic 
comparative  advantage.  Third,  industries 
which  process  Indonesia's  own  natural  re- 
sources, namely  agriculture,  fisheries, 
animal  husbandry,  plantation  and  forestry 
as  well  as  those  which  are  based  on  the  large 
pool  of  human  resources.  Fourth,  industries 
that  are  strategic  in  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment and  mastery  of  technology  as  well  as 
those  with  strong  linkages  to  other  indus- 
tries. These  include:  engineering  industries, 
machinery  industries,  part's  and  components 
industries,  and  biotechnology- based  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  the  strategic  industries  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Agency  for  the  Devel- 
opment of  Strategic  Industries  (BPIS)  which 
are  spearheading  the  development  of  high- 
technology,  namely  land,  sea  and  air  trans- 
port industries,  steel  and  electronic  indus- 
tries. And  finally,  the  fifth  category  includes 


industries  that  can  stimulate  economic  ac- 
tivities in  regions  outside  Jawa,  particularly 
Eastern  Indonesia. 

This  "new"  industrial  policy  will  give 
high  priority  to  the  development  of  indus- 
tries that  meet  many  of  the  above  objectives. 
President  Soeharto  explicitly  stated  in  his 
Address  that  government  support  will  not  be 
given  in  the  form  of  protection.  At  other  oc- 
casions, following  the  Bogor  APEC  leaders 
meeting,  he  reiterated  the  view  that  sooner 
rather  than  later  Indonesia  will  have  to  open 
up  its  market  and  that  tariff  protection  or 
import  restrictions  could  no  longer  be  used 
as  a  means  to  develop  domestic  industries. 
Indonesia's  active  participation  in  the 
GATT/WTO,  APEC  and  AFTA  rests  on  the 
believe  that  Indonesia  would  gain  much 
more  from  participating  in  an  open  global 
economy  rather  than  focusing  its  activities 
on  the  domestic  market.  Nonetheless,  Presi- 
dent Soeharto  also  pointed  to  the  huge  size 
of  the  Indonesian  market  by  the  end  of  this 
century  and  admonished  that  this  market 
should  not  be  lost  to  foreign  producers.  In 
his  view,  this  can  be  assured  only  if  Indone- 
sian consumers  consciously  prefer  to  use  In- 
donesian products. 

It  is  not  clear  in  how  far  this  proposition 
would  work  as  it  would  assume  that  local 
products  will  be  preferred  even  though  they 
are  more  expensive  than  imported  ones.  Can 
export- oriented  industries  afford  to  rely  on 
more  costly  local  inputs?  Concerns  have 
been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  inefficient  upstream  industries, 
often  times  involving  "mark-ups",  which 
are  seen  as  a  major  source  of  the  high  cost 
economy. 1  There  appears  to  be  some  contra- 


Anwar  Nasution,  Lalu  Lintas  Modal  dan  Kebijak- 
sanaan  Moneler  dalam  Era  Keterbukaan  [Capital 
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diction  in  the  State  Address  when  in  one  part 
of  the  speech  the  domestic  market  is  iden- 
tified as  providing  the  main  engine  for  in- 
dustrialisation while  in  another  part  it  is  the 
export  market  which  is  seen  as  the  main 
source  of  industrial  growth,  both  now  and  in 
the  future.  It  is  also  unclear  what  in- 
struments will  and  can  be  used  to  implement 
industrial  targeting  as  described  above. 

A  preview  of  what  may  be  in  store  may 
be  given  already  by  the  Chandra  Asri  case. 
When  this  petrochemical  project  was  given 
the  approval  a  tariff  protection  appeared  to 
have  been  granted  in  principle  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  was  before  the  Indonesian  govern- 
ment has  caught  on  the  wave  of  trade  liberal- 
isation, particularly  in  the  context  of  APEC 
of  which  it  was  the  chair  in  1994.  Using  the 
yen  appreciation  as  an  argument,  Chandra 
Asri  later  pressed  on  the  government  to 
grant  a  35  to  40  per  cent  tariff  protection. 
However,  the  Bogor  Declaration  makes  it 
look  ridiculous  for  the  government  to  do  so. 
Initially,  the  possibility  of  granting  tariff 
protection  for  just  a  definite  period  of  about 
8  years  was  seriously  considered  and  was 
thought  to  be  justified  on  grounds  that  this 
would  not  entail  a  violation  of  any  of  Indo- 
nesia's regional  or  global  commitments. 
Nonetheless,  this  was  still  seen  as  a  violation 
of  the  Bogor  Declaration  in  its  spirit,  al- 
though not  in  letter.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
also  opposed  the  granting  of  protection  on 
other  grounds  and  his  opposition  appears  to 
have  led  to  his  removal  as  Chair  of  the  Tariff 
Team. 

At  the  end  Chandra  Asri  has  not  been 
given  the  tariff  protection  it  sought,  but  it  is 

Movements  and  Monetary  Policy  in  an  Era  of  Open 
ness],  Conferral  Address  at  the  acceptance  of  Professor- 
ship at  the  Faculty  of  Economics,  University  of  Indone- 
sia, 10  August  1995. 


not  left  empty-handed  and  may  end  up  re- 
ceiving a  much  better  deal.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  the  kind  of  support  that  was 
devised  is  of  a  non- market  and  non- trans- 
parent nature,  namely  through  a  pricing  for- 
mula jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  government, 
Chandra  Asri  and  the  domestic  users  of  its 
products.  The  essence  of  this  non- market  ar- 
rangement is  for  the  domestic  users  to  agree 
to  purchase  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
needs  from  Chandra  Asri  under  the  agreed 
pricing  formula:  if  the  domestic  producer's 
price  exceeds  or  are  below  the  international 
price,  the  price  to  domestic  users  would  be 
somewhere  in  between  those  two  prices. 

Other  non-market  arrangements  may 
also  be  introduced  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aircraft  industry.  IPTN,  Indone- 
sia's aircraft  manufacturer,  has  successfully 
launched  its  N-250  in  its  maiden  flight  on  10 
August  1995.  However,  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  -  and  not,  how  soon  ~ 
these  planes  will  actually  be  manufactured  in 
Alabama  in  the  United  States  since  the 
financing  of  the  enterprise  remains  unre- 
solved. The  ability  of  IPTN  to  draw  in 
American  or  European  investors  into  the 
enterprise  would  provide  the  ultimate  mar- 
ket-test for  the  commercial  viability  of  the 
N-250,  but  thus  far  this  has  not  been  proven 
to  be  the  case.  And  yet  already  there  is  talk 
of  developing  N-2130  jet-engine  airplanes. 
President  Soeharto  supports  this  plan  but 
stated  that  the  financing  of  N-2130's  devel- 
opment will  not  come  from  the  government'  s 
budget.  Instead,  Indonesian  state  enterprises 
(BUMN)  will  be  requested  to  participate  in 
its  financing  through  the  purchase  of  IPTN 
shares.  No  market- test  will  be  required  as  it 
would  be  difficult  for  state  enterprises  to 
refuse  to  accept  this  request. 

If  non-market  measures  of  the  types  des- 
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cribed  above  proliferate  and  become  the 
main  instrument  for  industrial  development 
(and  targeting),  in  its  fiftieth  year  Indonesia 
may  indeed  enter  an  exciting  phase  in  its  in- 
dustrialisation. This  development  is  a  cause 
of  great  concern,  but  thus  far  appears  to  be 
overshadowed  by  other  concerns  that  have 


arisen  lately  in  Indonesia's  macroeconomic 
picture:  persistent  inflation,  deterioration  of 
the  current  account  balance  in  the  balance  of 
payments,  increased  debt  servicing  burden, 
declining  competitiveness  of  non-oil  exports, 
and  the  sustainability  of  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment flows. 


Traditional  Javanese 
View  of  Democracy* 

Prijono  Tjiptoherijanto  &  Yumiko  M.  Prijono 


Introduction 

A prominent  nationalist,  the  late  Mo- 
hammad Hatta,  once  wrote  that: 
"In  villages,  the  democratic  system 
still  prevails  and  thrives  well  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  custom,  based  on  communal  land 
owning,  namely  every  one  feels  that  one  has 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  common  agree- 
ment when  conducting  economic  activi- 
ties".1 Hence,  the  structure  of  democracy 
that  prevails  in  this  nation  has  to  base  itself 
on  the  original  democracy  that  applies  to  the 

*This  paper  is  translated  and  adapted  from  the 
original  Indonesian  paper  presented  in  a  discussion 
about  "Democracy  in  Nusantara  Culture  Perspective", 
LKPSM-  NU,  Yogyakarta,  16  July  1994. 

'Mohammad  Hatta,  "Colonial  Society  and  the  Ideal 
of  Social  Democracy",  in  Herbert  Feith  (ed.),  Indone- 
sian Political  Thinking  1945-1965  (Ithaca:  Coernell 
University  Press,  1970),  32. 


villages.2  Particularly  those  often  found  at 
villages  in  Java  in  the  past. 

The  basic  idea  of  democracy  means  peo- 
ple's participation  and  public  approval  in 
reaching  a  consensus  through  deliberation. 
Accordingly,  it  is  an  expression  of  basic 
social  relations  found  in  villages  in  Indonesia 
and  used  to  guarantee  protection  which  is 
the  most  basic  need  of  the  village  communi- 
ty. Socio-economic  bond  expressed  by  land 
owning  is  the  main  characteristic  of  demo- 
cracy growing  in  villages  before  the  start  of 
Dutch  occupation. 


2Ibid.,  37. 

3In  village  society  there  is  a  social  relationship  that  is 
a  little  egalitarian.  Village  society  is  limited  by  customs, 
see  S.  Tjondronegoro,  "Grassroot  Level  Development 
Strategy:  The  Role  of  Java's  Villages  Re-Examined", 
Ekonomi  dan  Keuangan  Indonesia  XXVI,  no.  4  (1976), 
32. 
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Traditional  Democracy  Pattern 

Traditional  democracy  patterns  symbol- 
ised by  deliberation  in.  reaching  consensus 
and  mutual  co-operation  in  implementing 
this  consensus  seems  to  find  its  foundation 
in  the  social  economic  system  of  village  com- 
munities and  this  is  called  the  foundation 
of  national  development.4  Traditionally, 
customs  organised  Javanese  community.  Ac- 
cording to  traditional  customs,  villagers 
have  the  right  to  vote  for  their  own  village 
chief  and  replace  him  if  the  actions  of  the 
village  chief  do  not  come  up  to  their  expec- 
tations. Village  administration  has  an  ex- 
ecutive function,  namely  implementing  in- 
struction given  by  a  higher  authority,  in- 
cluding implementing  the  decision  of  village 
meeting.5  The  highest  authority  in  a  village  is 
village  meeting.  All  adults  of  the  village 
community  have  the  right  to  attend  the 
village  meeting,  speak  and  vote.6  Before  the 
Independence,  only  villagers  who  owned 
land,  house  and  rice  field  could  become 
members  of  the  village  meeting.7  Vi'lagers 
who  had  only  land,  house  or  even  did  not 

4Mohammad  Hatta,  "Colonial  Society  and  the  Ideal 
of  Social  Democracy",  37-38;  Soekarno,  "The  National 
State  and  the  Ideal  of  Islam",  in  Herbert  Feith  (ed.),  In- 
donesian Political  Thinking  1945-1965  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1970),  169-170;  Supomo,  "The  In- 
tegralistic  State",  in  Indonesian  Political  Thinking 
1945-1965,  190;  and  Soetjipto  Wirosardjono,  "People's 
Participation  at  the  Local  Level",  Prisma,  no.  16 
(March  1980):  61. 

5W.F.  Hofsteede,  Decision  Making  in  Four  West 
Javanese  Villages  (Nijmegen  Offsetdninkkerij  Faculteit 
der  Wiskunde  en  Natuur  Wetenschappen,1971),  52. 

6Ibid. 

7J.E.  Ismael,  "Social  Change  and  Rural  Welfare  in 
Indonesia"  in  Social  Research  and  Problems  of  Rural 
Development  in  South-East  Asia  (Paris:  UNESCO, 
1963),  259  and  mentioned  in  Hofsteede,  Decision 
Meeting  in  Four  West  Javanese  Villages,  52. 


have  land  did  not  have  the  right  to  attend 
this  village  meeting.  Nevertheless,  informal- 
ly they  could  be  asked  for  their  opinions.8 
Hence,  this  institution  both  formal  and  in- 
formal used  to  exist  and  represent  villagers' 
opinion  and  thought  in  decision  making. 
Suggestions  were  given  at  village  meetings 
and  discussed  according  to  the  prevailing 
principles  of  deliberation. 

What  has  been  mentioned  above  is  the 
process  of  traditional  and  ideal  democracy 
that  existed  in  Javanese  village  communities. 
Social,  political,  and  economic  changes  that 
came  from  either  inside  or  outside  the  village 
during  the  last  five  decades  generate  ques- 
tions whether  democracy  in  its  original  form 
as  described  above  still  prevails  in  rural  com- 
munities. Because  this  kind  of  democracy 
seems  only  to  exist  in  a  society  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  wealth  is  appropriately  and 
properly  carried  out  communally.  The  dif- 
ference between  natives  and  new  settlers  was 
manifested  in  the  ownership  of  land,  house 
and  rice  field  altogether.  Voting  right  be- 
came the  only  right  of  the  natives  that  had 
those  three  kinds  of  wealth.  In  such  a  socie- 
ty, jobs  were  equally  divided  and  considera- 
tions to  reach  consensus  was  needed  because 
all  community  members  depended  on  each 
other,  so  that  bond  and  kinship  could  be 
fostered.  Disputes  were  scarce  and  living 
peacefully  and  harmoniously  was  needed 
and  nurtured. 

Today  such  a  situation  is  rarely  found  in 
most  of  the  rural  communities  in  Java. 
There  are  too  many  influences  coming  from 
outside  the  village  that  cause  too  many 
changes.  Traditional  democracy  that  used  to 
exist  in  the  past  could  only  be  effectively  im- 

8Robert  Van  Niel,  The  Emergence  of  the  Modern  In- 
donesia Elite  (The  Hague:  W.  Van  Hoeven,  1960), 
22-23. 
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plemented  in  a  closed  community  that  is  re- 
latively united.  At  present  villages  in  Java 
are  no  longer  remote  from  one  another  and 
traditional  democracy  combined  with  na- 
tional needs  since  Independence  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  villages  to  be  freed  from 
national  planning,  which  is  varied  and  com- 
plicated. 

Some  Notions  of  Democracy 

The  development  of  democracy  in  In- 
donesian society  is  very  limited  according  to 
the  concept  of  Western  democracy.  The 
essence  of  democracy  in  Western  thinking  is 
based  on  its  objectives  and  the  means  to 
reach  it.  The  objectives  are  formulated  as 
socio-economic  justice  and  political  free- 
dom. These  are  the  objectives  that  society 
wants  to  achieve  through  economic,  and 
socio-political  condition  that  enable  each 
citizen  to  improve  his/her  position  without 
being  restricted  by  others,  except  through 
normal  competition.9  The  objective  of 
democracy  in  this  society  is  the  achievement 
of  social  welfare. 

Such  a  community  is  very  mobile  and 
dynamic  in  competing  with  people  of  various 
interests  and  opinions.  An  important  prac- 
tice of  democracy,  namely  participation, 
gives  everyone  a  chance  to  achieve  or  fulfill 
one's  desire.  A  case  in  point  in  the  realisation 
of  this  democracy  is  the  fact  that  almost  all 
government's  policies  are  deliberately  made 
accessible  to  the  public  for  their  views  and 
opinions.  The  decision  is  a  blending  of  vari- 
ous differing  opinions.  Public  opinion  is  not 
determined  beforehand  but  may  be  only  the 

9Irvin  Babitt,  Democracy  and  Leadership  (Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Miffin  Company,  1929)  and 
Introductory  chapter  Ascoli  and  Lehmann,  Political 
and  Economic  Democracy  (New York:  W.W.  Norton* 
Company,  Inc.),  13-19. 


result  of  influence.  Decision  is  not  reached 
through  the  consensus  of  only  a  group  of 
leaders  in  society.10 

The  picture  above  is  the  ideal  face  of  de- 
mocracy. In  this  system,  every  one  has  an 
equal  right  of  opportunity.  However,  in 
reality,  a  problem  always  arises  in  reaching 
equality  of  results.  This  can  destroy  the  sys- 
tem of  democracy  mentioned  above  if  the 
three  aspects  of  democracy:  social,  economic 
and  political  aspects  do  not  develop  simul- 
taneously. In  other  words,  democracy  can 
only  be  continued  if  there  is  a  balance  of 
power  in  each  individual  either  socially, 
politically  or  economically.  This  balance  can 
only  be  reached  if  everyone's  activities  are 
geared  to  nurturing  this  equality. 

The  concept  of  democracy  mentioned 
above  does  not  really  fit  the  traditional 
Javanese  community.  In  a  community  where 
paternalism  still  inspires  family-like  relation-1 
ships,  economic  interdependence,  social  and 
other  imbalances,  the  Western  democracy 
concept  is  difficult  to  apply.  In  a  Javanese 
community,  a  political  leader  often  plays  a 
fraternal  or  paternal  role.  It  follows  that  the 
leaders  expect  a  sustained  leadership,  on  the 
basis  of  seniority  and  superiority  as  the 
underlying  reasons,  like  what  is  found  in  a 
traditional  family.  Relationship  between 
father  and  children  or  elder  brother  and 
sister  is  always  vertical  in  the  Javanese 
culture.  This  relationship  is  not  gained 
through  selfconsciousness  but  is  ascribed. 
Here  lies  the  difference  between  Javanese 
and  Western  democracy,  by  which  a  leader- 
ship is  self-attained  by  contractual  agree- 
ment. 


"Compare  it  to  Broon  and  Selzuick,  Sociology:  A 
Test  with  Adapted  Readings  (N.Y.  Eranston,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  London:  Harper  and  Row  Publisher,  1955), 
.  237;  607-619. 
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The  profound  difference  between  West- 
ern democracy  and  democracy  as  perceived 
by  the  Javanese  village  community  is  well- 
accepted  by  the  Javanese  themselves.  It  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  no  democracy  in 
Javanese  society  particularly  those  living  in 
rural  areas.  Mohammad  Hatta  mentioned 
that  the  democratic  system  is  strongly  rooted 
among  the  rural  community  based  on  com- 
munal land  ownership.11 

Even  the  first  President  suggested 
"Guided  Democracy".  However,  even 
though  the  concept  of  democracy  has  many 
faces  with  various  developments,  both  West- 
ern democracy  and  Traditional  Javanese  de- 
mocracy have  the  same  objective:  to  have 
equal  rights.  If  the  mechanism  to  reach  the 
objective  is  entirely  different,  it  is  a  different 
matter. 

The  thoughts  underlying  the  concept  of 
Javanese  democracy  refers  to  conception  of 
the  Javanese  saying  that  people  have  dif- 
ferent nature,  capability,  destiny,  status, 
prestige  and  position.  Therefore  the  dif- 
ference between  the  leader  (the  elite)  and 
followers  (people)  should  also  be  accepted 
and  emphasised.  Freedom  to  act  and  think 
differently  are  allowed  as  long  as  the  limita- 
tions are  observed  and  does  not  disrupt  the 
harmonious  relations  as  a  whole.12 

Opposition  against  the  leaders  are  hardly 
acceptable  by  the  Javanese  community. 
Morally,  every  member  of  the  society  has  to 
maintain  harmony  and  it  is  also  the  task  of  a 


"Mohammad  Hatta,  "Colonial  Society  and  the 
Ideal  of  Social  Democracy". 

l2The  harmony  is  expressed  in  terms  like  "ojo 
dumeh  rumongso  bisa,  kok  ora  bis  a  rumongso"; 
"adigang-adigung-adiguno"  or  "aja  nggurui,  aja  ndi- 
siki,  aja  ngribeti"  and  other  various  expressions. 


leader  to  patronise  his  followers.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  role  of  a  leader  is  decisive 
to  the  lives  of  Javanese  community. 


The  Fading  Away  of  Traditional 
Democracy 

The  development  of  the  concept  of  more 
modern  democracy  in  Javanese  community 
goes  together  with  the  modernisation  process 
brought  about  by  the  development  in  com- 
munication, transportation,  urbanisation 
and  education.  This  development  process 
has  resulted  in  increased  mobility  among  the 
population  in  general  and  particularly 
stimulated  the  gro.wth  of  dynamic  attitude  in 
society  itself.  The  rural  Javanese  traditional 
characteristics  in  turn  is  beginning  to  fade 
away  just  like  the  leadership  style  that  used 
to  be  feudalistic  and  aristocratic.14 

The  privileged  group  or  the  exclusive  elite 
group  tend  to  be  more  open  and  democratic. 
It  is  worth  nothing  that  there  is  another 
"new"  elite  group  growing  in  this  develop- 
ment era.  The  continued  economic  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  since  the  coloni- 
sation period  has  also  changed  the  existing 
democracy  concept.  The  increased  economic 
power  of  the  rich  which  was  also  accelerated 
by  the  "Green  Revolution"  at  the  same  time 
has  weakened  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
poor.  Consequently,  people's  participation 
in  reaching  a  communal  decision,  which  is 
also  an  important  factor  for  the  growth  of 

13Parsudi  Suparlan,  "Democracy  in  Rural  Java", 
Prisma,  no.  5  (March  1977):  4-5. 

I4Sartono  Kartodirdjo,  "The  Development  and 
Demise  of  the  Traditional  Javanese  Aristocracy",  in 
Hans  Antlov  and  Sven  Cederroth  (eds.),  Leadership  on 
Java  (Curzon  Press  Ltd.,  Nordic  Institute  of  Asian 
Studies,  Great  Britain,  1994),  27-31. 
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village  democracy  has  changed  its  charac- 
teristics. Compounded  by  the  dependence  on 
the  chief  village  as  the  leader  of  the  village 
against  sources  from  outside  village,  the 
"flame"  of  traditional  democracy  increas- 
ingly fades  away.  Interference  from  groups 
coming  from  the  outside  of  the  village,  par- 
ticularly authorities  from  the  supra-village, 
especially  after  the  1960s,  has  weakened  the 
traditional  authority  of  the  village  chief. 
Concurrently,  the  village  autonomy  and  de- 
mocracy also  underwent  a  setback.  Decision- 
making is  often  influenced  by  the  interests  of 
the  "elite  groups"  which  are  often  "from 
outside".    Common   villagers,  especially 
peasants  that  do  not  have  land  are  excuded 
from  this  decision-making  process.  Agri- 
cultural development  programs  and  village 
modernisation  endeavours  have  succeeded  in 
separating  the  differing  perception  between 
village  and  city  and  at  the  same  time  changed 
the  colour  of  traditional  village  democracy.15 

Therefore,  instructions  from  the  supra- 
village  are  often  the  main  reason  for  a  de- 
cision-making process  instead  of  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  village 
communities  themselves. 


Conclusion 

The  practice  of  democracy  in  rural  Java, 
especially  after  1960s  tended  to  confine  its 
participation  to  the  village  elite  and  farmers 
that  had  patron- client  relation  with  the  elite 

15For  further  discussion  and  comparison,  read 
Sayogyo,  "Pengaruh  Sosial-Budaya  Terhadap  Pembi- 
naan  Masyarakat  Desa"  and  Soetjipto  Wirosardjono, 
"Perubahan  Sosial,  Modernisasi  dan  Pembinaan  Ma- 
syarakat", in  Parsudi  Suparlan  (ed.),  Pembangunan 
yang  Terpadu  dan  Berkesinambungan  (Jakarta:  Balit- 
bang  Departemen  Sosial  RI,  March  1994),  139-143  and 
160-162. 


group.  More  and  more  village  chiefs  de- 
pended on  outsiders  for  aid  and  directives, 
so  that  the  tendency  to  depend  on  the  supra- 
village  became  increasingly  obvious.  This  is 
the  reason  why  "democracy"  was  only  prac- 
tised by  a  certain  group  of  people  in  village 
community.  For  the  majority  of  poor 
peasants,  this  could  be  considered  as  a  set- 
back of  the  traditional  democracy  that  used 
to  grow  in  the  village. 

In  fact  Javanese  democracy  was  based  on 
economic  reliability  and  people  tried  to  im- 
plement it  in  a  relative  manner.  It  means  that 
wealth  did  not  have  to  be  divided  equally  but 
there  should  be  social  norms  that  would  pre- 
vent polarisation  of  wealth  on  a  large  scale. 
It  was  precisely  the  task  of  the  village  chief 
who  was  the  traditional  patron  to  avoid  this 
polarisation.  At  the  same  time  he  was  also  to 
avoid  unnecessary  interference  from  outside 
the  village  and  safeguard  the  growth  of  free- 
dom among  village  community.  When  these 
essential  elements  started  to  be  eliminated, 
village  democracy  also  faded  away.  Eco- 
nomic and  political  factors  also  played  im- 
portant roles  in  the  setback  of  traditional 
democracy  in  rural  areas. 

Democracy  in  Javanese  villages  original- 
ly purported  to  continue  the  social  structure 
arranged  by  customs  and  social  norms  aimed 
at  providing  security  to  peasants  particularly 
poor  ones,  through  efforts  of  sharing  the  ex- 
isting wealth  and  resources  naturally  in  the 
village.  Traditional  democracy  based  on  re- 
latively equal  social  relations  gradually 
faded  away  due  to  the  economic  and  political 
polarisation  that  has  occurred  in  rural  areas. 
Hence,  village  democracy  which  was  initially 
manifested  in  the  right  of  every  one  from 
various  social  layers  and  walks  of  life  to  par- 
ticipate not  only  in  defining  problems  but 
also  in  decision- making  on  the  implementa- 
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tion  of  policies  that  would  influence  their 
lives  also  fades  away.16 

16Ina  Slamet  Velsink,  "Traditional  Leadership  in 
Rural  Java",  in  Hans  Antlov  and  Sven  Cederroth  (ed.), 
Leadership  on  Java  (Richmond,  Surrey:  Curzon  Press, 
1994),  52-53. 


Attempts  to  revive  such  a  democracy  is 
not  easy,  especially  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasingly widening  gap  in  social,  economic 
and  political  life,  not  to  mention  the  gap  of 
accessibility  among  groups  in  society,  in- 
cluding the  village  community. 


Indonesia's  International  Role 

Jusuf  Wanandi 


Objectives  of  Indonesia's  Foreign 
Policy 

IN  the  Preamble  of  the  1945  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  written  that:  "Whereas  Inde- 
pendence is  the  natural  right  of  every  na- 
tion, colonialism  must  be  abolished  in  this 
world  because  it  is  not  inconformity  with 
Humanity  and  Justice".  Furthermore,  it  is 
also  stated  that  Indonesia  "contribute  in  im- 
plementing an  order  in  the  world  which  is 
based  up  on  independence,  abiding  peace, 
and  social  justice".  In  1948  Prime  Minister 
Mohammad  Hatta  added  the  procedure  of 
implementing  the  objectives  of  the  1945 
Constitution  in  international  diplomacy, 
that  is,  independent  yet  active  foreign  policy. 

Based  on  the  foundation  and  diplomatic 
experience  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  and 
the  military  struggle  of  TNI  (Indonesian  Ar- 
my) and  all  Indonesian  people,  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  In- 


donesia in  1949  can  be  attained  and  the  in- 
tegrity maintained  in  1963  with  the  integra- 
tion of  Irian  Jaya  to  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia. From  the  foundation,  experience  and  the 
results  of  foreign  policy,  several  principles 
can  be  drawn: 

(a)  that  freedom  has  a  very  high  value  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in 
the  diplomatic  field; 

(b)  that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  has  to  be 
active  in  formulating  and  implementing 
the  world  order  based  on  independence, 
abiding  peace  and  social  justice.  There- 
fore, the  diplomacy  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  has  to  be  active  and  possess 
clear-cut  principles  that  must  be  striven 
for  independence,  abiding  peace  and  so- 
cial justice; 

(c)  based  on  experience,  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  independent 
and  active,  meaning  independent  from 
any  bloc  or  major  countries  and  active  in 
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reaching  the  objectives  of  diplomacy  it- 
self. 


Results  of  (he  Republic  Indonesia's 
Diplomacy:  The  First  Fifty  Years 

(a)  During  1945-1950:  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
(simultaneously  with  military  strategy); 

(b)  In  1950-1955:  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  other  countries  and  to 
build  solidarity  with  other  Afro- Asia  na- 
tions especially  those  who  had  not  yet 
gained  independence,  which  culminated 
in  the  Asia-Africa  Bandung  Conference 
in  1955; 

(c)  In  1959-1963  the  struggle  to  reintegrate 
West  Irian  started  in  1963  and  termin- 
ated in  1969; 

(d)  In  1963-1965,  informal  alliance  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was  formed,, 
confrontation  against  Malaysia,  Singa- 
pore, resulted  in  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia losing  balance  in  diplomacy,  but  at 
the  same  time  knowing  neighbouring 
countries.  The  Republic  of  Indonesia 
was  faced  with  the  challenge  of  how  to 
establish  relationship  with  them.  Hence, 
the  foundation  to  found  ASEAN  was 
build; 

(e)  In  1966-1995,  establishing  good  relation- 
ship with  neighbouring  countries  and 
forming  ASEAN,  reinstate  Indonesia's 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  look- 
ing for  support  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 
forming  PECC  (Pacific  Economic  Coop- 
eration Council)  and  ARF  (ASEAN  Re- 
gional Forum),  chairing  the  NAM  by 
focussing  on  the  economy,  increasing 
support  and  actively  participating  in 
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OIC  (Organisation  of  Islamic  Confer- 
ence) and  in  the  United  Nations  to  im- 
prove its  structure  and  program.  Over- 
coming conflicts  such  as  the  Vietnam, 
Cambodian  wars  and  support  the  solu- 
tion of  nuclear  nonproliferation  with 
North  Korea,  and  also  pursuing  the  prac- 
tice of  preventive  diplomacy  concerning 
the  sovereignty  problem  in  the  South 
China  Sea; 

(0  In  the  regional  economy  which  is  devel- 
oping so  rapidly  and  dynamically,  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  took  part  in  direc- 
ting APEC  to  become  a  regional  organi- 
sation so  as  to  keep  the  regional  eco- 
nomy open  and  developing  rapidly.  ARF 
was  formed  likewise  so  that  eventually,  it 
became  the  institution  and  mechanism  to 
settle  regional  conflicts  in  the  Asia  Pa- 
cific region  in  order  that  there  will  be  re- 
gional stability  and  security  in  the 
future.  This  area  is  full  of  uncertainty 
following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  efforts  to  find 
new  equilibrium  in  this  region  of  PECC 
and  CSCAP  (Council  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  the  Asia  Pacific)  as  the 
"Second  Track"  institution  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  security  cooperation 
in  this  region,  has  helped  pave  the  way 
for  each  respective  government's  endeav- 
ours. Indonesia  and  ASEAN  play  a  quite 
central  role  in  those  endeavours.  All 
these  regional  bodies  are  the  stepping 
stones  or  supporting  bodies  so  that  the 
new  international  relations  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  future.  In  this  endeavours  a 
strong  ASEAN  is  the  main  prerequisite 
because  only  together  with  ASEAN,  In- 
donesia's role  may  be  maximised; 

(g)  Similarly  OIC  and  NAM  are  endeavours 
to  strengthen  solidarity  among  develop- 
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ing  countries,  so  as  to  create  a  world 
order  based  on  social  justice.  Finally,  the 
important  thing  is  Indonesia's  participa- 
tion in  the  relations  between  nations.  In 
this  case,  Indonesia  plays  an  active  role 
and  is  appreciated  by  the  other  nations 
and  world  organisations,  particularly  the 
UN  and  the  agencies  it  has  established; 

(h)  These  are  all  possible  because  of  the 
stable  national  development  that  shows 
that  Indonesia  has  reached  a  quite  high 
stage  of  national  resilience  that  enables 
it  to  play  an  important  role  in  regional 
and  international  diplomacy. 


Diplomatic  Challenges  Faced  by  In- 
donesia in  the  Coming  50  Years 

(a)  The  first  problem  to  be  faced  in  the 
future  is  the  interdependence  of  Ipolek- 
sosbud  (ideology,  politics,  economy  and 
socio-cultural  affairs)  in  Indonesia's  for- 
eign affairs  due  to  the  global  develop- 
ment that  is  so  rapid  in  the  field  of  the 
economy,  technology,  communication 
and  transportation.  As  a  result  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  separated  from  foreign 
economic  or  defence  relations  and  for- 
eign cultural  values.  Accordingly  the 
skill,  performance  and  competence  of 
Indonesia's  officials  should  also  be  high 
in  foreign  policy,  in  the  economic,  de- 
fence and  security  affairs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  should  also  be  adept  in 
economics  and  defence  matters.  To  date, 
this  comprehensive  competence  has  not 
as  yet  been  noticeable  among  Indonesian 
civil  servants.  It  is  true  that  a  "revolu- 
tion diplomacy"  has  been  announced 
but  the  ability  and  competence  of  the 


Foreign  Affairs  officials  to  implement  it 
is  very  limited  because  they  are  not  well- 
trained  and  prepared  yet; 

(b)  How  can  national  development  be  sus- 
tained in  every  field  where  economic 
globalisation  has  eliminated  the  sharp 
boundary  between  interdependent  inter- 
nal affairs  and  foreign  affairs.  On  top  of 
that,  the  lack  of  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  state  will  bring  about  much  more 
complex  problems  challenging  the  unity 
of  the  state  and  integrity  of  the  nation 
than  before.  Problems  involving  the  en- 
vironment, worker's  fate,  human  rights, 
democratisation  process  will  become  the 
pretext  used  by  foreign  countries  to  in- 
terfere into  the  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. As  there  is  in  fact  no  absolute 
sovereignty,  the  actors  in  the  interna- 
tional field  are  not  merely  countries  and 
governments,  but  groups  in  a  nation  and 
even  individuals.  Hence,  attention  to 
problems  of  "good  governance"  and 
human  rights  and  "civil  society"  are  ab- 
solute requisites  for  the  success  of  a 
country  and  nation.  For  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  in  particular  these  challenges 
also  constitute  a  threat  to  the  unity  of  the 
country  and  nation  as  outside  appeals 
for  the  minority  rights  of  Indonesians, 
comprising  a  heterogeneous  society  could 
give  rise  to  new  challenges  that  should  be 
handled  strictly  but  wisely; 

(c)  How  to  maintain  the  balance  and  arrange 
relations  among  national,  sub- regional, 
regional  and  global  interests  is  also  a 
challenge  in  the  future  to  Indonesian 
diplomacy.  Owing  to  the  national  inter- 
ests which  parallel  those  of  the  sub- 
region  and  region,  or  even  the  global  in- 
terest, there  are  also  opposing  interests, 
hence  to  constantly  balance  the  relation- 
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ships  in  the  right  way  calls  for  tactful 
handling.  In  this  case,  education  of  the 
society  about  choices  that  parallel  and 
coincide  with  or  opposite  to  the  national 
interests  should  be  continuously  pursued 
because  in  the  end  foreign  policy  without 
people's  support  cannot  last  long.  Public 
support  for  such  complex  matter  is  only 
possible  if  the  people  are  well-educated 
and  well-informed.  The  importance  of 
this  matter  is  to  be  able  to  explain  that 
following  supranational  mechanism  and 
structure  does  not  mean  going  against 
national  interest  because  the  global 
needs  are  more  complex,  whereas  the 
sovereignty  of  a  country  is  limited. 
However  the  reverse  may  also  happen, 
hence  keeping  two  national  interests 
which  may  be  mutually  opposing  is  not 
easy,  let  alone  seeking  for  relations  be- 
tween interests  of  different  scope; 

(d)  To  keep  the  balance  and  relations  be- 
tween Indonesia's  interests  in  ASEAN 
and  in  the  Asia  Pacific  region  or  with  the 
entire  world,  all  of  these  are  a  big 
challenge  for  Indonesia  in  the  future.  On 
the  one  hand  ASEAN  is  vital  to  Indone- 
sia because  it  places  Indonesia  in  a  re- 
gional structure  where  it  is  trusted  by  its 
neighbours,  and  together  they  may 
achieve  many  things  in  diplomacy.  If 
ASEAN  with  its  10  members  approach- 
ing the  year  of  2000  can  become  a  real 
confederation  among  its  ten  members, 
this  could  hamper  Indonesia's  own 
diplomacy  that  might  be  needed  region- 
ally or  internationally  as  has  been  desired 
so  far  by  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  and 
the  Indonesian  people  in  general.  In  the 
future  this  desire  should  be  balanced 
by  the  interest  of  ASEAN.  Indonesia's 
leadership  in  ASEAN  should  be  en- 
hanced so  as  to  allow  Indonesia  to  play 


an  important  role  in  the  Asia  Pacific 
even  in  the  world.  There  should  not  be 
any  serious  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  two  regions; 

(e)  It  is  a  challenge  in  itself  for  Indonesia  to 
develop  the  Asia  Pacific  region  that  is 
full  of  uncertainties  in  the  future  because 
of  the  lack  of  new  balance  after  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  especially  among  ma- 
jor countries  as  this  region  constitute  a 
strategic  environment  for  Indonesia  in 
both  security  and  the  economic  field.  In 
light  of  this,  the  development  of  regional 
institutions  either  in  economic  field 
(APEC-PECQ  or  in  political  and  securi- 
ty affairs  (ARF  and  CSCAP)  is  an  im- 
portant starting  point  multilaterally  in 
order  to  continue  security,  stability  and 
progress  of  this  region  which  is  so  impor- 
tant for  Indonesia.  Indonesia's  direct 
role  and  through  ASEAN,  among  others 
by  unifying  ASEAN  in  those  institutions 
is  vital  to  maintain  Indonesia's  influence 
and  ASEAN' s  on  those  institutions.  The 
success  of  those  regional  bodies  will 
partly  depend  on  ASEAN  as  a  unity, 
that  exert  influence  equalling  that  of  ma- 
jor countries  such  as,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  China; 

(f)  Another  problem  facing  Indonesia's 
diplomacy  in  the  future  is  how  to  imple- 
ment social  justice  in  the  new  world 
order.  Indonesia  has  fought  in  this  mat- 
ter for  the  sake  of  developing  countries 
through  NAM,  OIC  or  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  even  APEC  is  a  cooperation 
between  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries in  an  institution  of  the  Asia  Pacific 
region  that  has  concurrently  brought 
about  stability  and  progress.  Fighting 
for  the  interests  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries does  not  only  mean  to  change  the 
international  system,  but  also  to  help 
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other  countries  directly,  since  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  more  advanced  country, 
with  increased  economic  aid.  This  will 
become  a  challenge  for  Indonesia  in  the 
coming  25  years  if  it  becomes  one  of  the 
10  largest  economic  power  in  the  world. 
Efforts  to  reform  the  United  Nations  are 
eventually  also  important  for  a  new 
word  order  that  is  more  democratic  and 
based  on  social  justice.  This  is  also  ser- 
rious  challenge  for  Indonesia  that 
through  ASEAN  or  NAM  has  brought 
forward  new  thoughts  in  this  regard; 
(g)  Finally  the  diplomatic  role  depends  on 
the  successful  performance  of  the  na- 
tional economic  development,  in  the 
sense  of  rapid  economic  development 
and  good  governance  as  well,  namely,  a 
balance  among  economic,  political,  so- 
cio-cultural  development  as  well  as  in 
the  defence  and  security  fields,  that  will 
bring  about  a  great  civil  society.  Only  in 
this  way  a  country's  views  will  be  accep- 
table and  its  leadership  respected. 

In  addition  to  that,  having  certain  prin- 


ciples in  diplomacy  and  knowing  the  impor- 
tance of  momentary  sacrificing  national  in- 
terest for  the  sake  of  more  important  mutual 
interest  will  also  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  Indonesian  diplomacy. 

Furthermore,  professional  diplomatic 
staffs  that  are  able  to  perform  their  jobs  well 
is  needed.  What  is  more,  the  future  of 
diplomacy  will  depend  on  other  actors,  in- 
cluding the  sensitivity  of  politicians  with  re- 
gard to  the  foreign  affairs;  the  defence  and 
security  staffs  that  will  have  to  maintain  se- 
curity and  the  defence  of  the  country,  with 
broad  strategic  views;  the  mass  media  have 
to  educate  not  only  the  people,  but  also 
leaders  and  foreigners  that  need  to  have  in- 
tercourse with  Indonesians;  entrepreneurs 
that  have  to  run  most  of  the  international 
economy  besides  the  national  economic 
development;  and  finally  the  intellectuals 
and  thinkers  (whether  or  not  they  are  asso- 
ciated to  study  centres)  whose  ideas  are 
needed  to  carry  out  total  diplomacy  to  be 
faced  widely  by  Indonesia  in  the  future  in  a 
more  profound  manner. 


Process  of  Comprehensive  Security: 
An  Indonesian  Perspective 

/.  Soedjati  Djiwandono 


COMPREHENSIVE   security"  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Japanese1 
and  Malaysian2  concept.  Under  the 
"New  Order",  Indonesia  has  developed  the 
concept  of  "national  resilience"  and  "re- 
gional resilience".  While  different  termino- 
logy has  been  used,  however,  or  while  the 
same  terms,  particularly  "comprehensive  se- 
curity" as  used  by  the  Japanese  and  by  the 
Malaysians,  may  be  different  as  regards 
historical  backgrounds  and  ways  of  explana- 
tion and  formulation,  on  close  examination, 
the  essence  seems  to  be  basically  the  same, 
even  if  there  may  be  slight  differences  in 
nuance  and  interpretation.3  Both  terms,  at 

'See,  among  others,  Robert  W.  Barnett,  Beyond 
War:  Japan's  Concept  of  Comprehensive  National  Se- 
curity (Washington:  Pergamon-Brasse/s,  1984);  and 
Alan  Rix,  "Japan's  Comprehensive  Security  and  Aus- 
tralia", Australian  Outlook  41,  no.  2  (August  1987): 
79-86. 

2See  Noordin  Sopiee,  "Malaysia's  Doctrine  of  Com- 
prehensive Security",  Journal  of  Asiatic  Studies 
XXVII,  no.  2  (1984):  259-267. 

3Muthiah  Alagappa,  "Comprehensive  Security:  In- 
terpretations in  ASEAN  Countries",  in  Asian  Security 
Issues:  Regional  and  Global,  ed.  Robert  A.  Scalapino, 
Seizaburo  Sato,  Jusuf  Wanandi,  and  Sung-joo  Han 
(Berkeley:  Institute  of  East  Asian  Studies,  University  of 
California),  50-79. 


least  within  ASEAN  circles,  seem  to  have 
been  accepted  and  used  more  or  less  inter- 
changeably, although  "national  resilience" 
and  "regional  resilience",  rather  than  "com- 
prehensive security",  have  found  their  place 
in  ASEAN  official  documents,  particularly 
the  Declaration  of  ASEAN  Concord  signed 
at  the  Bali  Summit  in  1976. 

With  that  understanding,  what  follows 
will  stick  to  the  use  of  the  terms  "national 
resilience"  and  "regional  resilience".  It  will 
attempt  to  describe  briefly  the  process  in 
which  the  concept  has  developed  in  Indone- 
sia, and  whereby  national  as  well  as  regional 
resilience  may  be  promoted. 

Underlying  the  discussion  are  the  follow- 
ing assumptions.  A  nation's  security  con- 
cerns and  perception  of  its  security  problems 
are  shaped  by  both  internal  and  external  fac- 
tors. Paramount  among  the  internal  factors, 
besides  geo-political  set-up  and  position, 
particularly  the  size  and  nature  of  its  terri- 
tory and  population  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
resources  and  geographic  location  on  the 
map  of  the  world,  a  good  deal  of  which  are 
more  or  less  constant,  are  a  nation's  his- 
torical backgrounds  and  experience. 

In  turn,  these  internal  factors  partly  de- 
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termine  a  nation's  perception  of  the  outside 
world  or  its  view  or  outlook  of  the  world. 
This  is  one  of  the  external  factors,  if  in  the 
main  subjectively  considered.  It  helps  deter- 
mine its  foreign  and  security  policies.  In  con- 
temporary international  relations  dominated 
by  nation- states,  as  actors  nation- states  are 
not  only  subjects,  but  also  objects  of  one 
another's  policies.  Thus,  while  foreign 
policy  is  often  considered  basically  as  an  ex- 
tention  of  domestic  policy,  and  hence  the 
maxim  that  "foreign  policy  begins  at 
home",  to  some  extent  it  is  also  a  reaction  or 
response  to  the  policies  of  other  nation 
states. 

Finally,  in  developing  nations  such  as  In- 
donesia, where  foreign  and  security  issues 
have  not  really  become  issues  of  public  de- 
bates, although  increasingly  so,  and  where 
the  political  system  has  not  provided  a 
mechanism  by  which  public  opinion  may 
have  effective  influence  on  national  policy 
decision- making,  what  is  normally  under- 
stood as  national  perceptions  that  determine 
national  policies  are  essentially  those  of  their 
leaders.  A  change  of  leadership,  therefore, 
especially  a  drastic  change,  as  has  been  the 
case  of  Indonesia,  is  a  crucial  factor  that  af- 
fects, often  fundamentally,  a  change  in  "na- 
tional" perceptions,  and  thus  national  poli- 
cy. 

Backdrop  of  Revolutionary  Ex- 
perience 

Indonesia  achieved  its  independence 
through  revolution.  This  is  a  conventional 
wisdom.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  a  combi- 
nation of  diplomacy  (the  "first  line")  and 
force  of  arms  (the  "second  line")4  ultimately 

4T.B.  Simatupang,  Report  from  Banaran:  Ex- 
periences During  the  People's  Wajr,  transl.  B.  Anderson 


won  Indonesian  independence.  One  would 
never  have  been  sufficient  without  the  other. 

The  twin  strategy  of  the  Indonesian  revo- 
lution reflected  a  certain  degree  of  ambi- 
valence. The  use  of  armed  struggle  was  part- 
ly an  expression  of  Indonesia's  optimism 
and  confidence  in  its  strength.  At  the  same 
time,  diplomacy  was  an  expression  of  weak- 
ness in  the  face  of  external  challenge  to  its 
very  existence.  And  just  as  Indonesia's  ex- 
perience of  national  revolution  fashioned  In- 
donesia's ambivalent  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  designated  as  "independent  and  ac- 
tive", it  also  served  to  promote  an  ambi- 
valent view  of  the  world.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  outside  world  was  perceived  as  hostile,- 
replete  with  forces  constantly  posing  a  threat 
to  its  independence  and  integrity  and  seeking 
to  exploit  its  natural  wealth  and  strategic 
location.  As  a  nation  newly  free  from  col- 
onialism, Indonesia  was  jealous  of  its  inde- 
pendence. And  this  acute  concern  with  na- 
tional independence  and  integrity  was  cou- 
pled with  a  concomitant  attitude  of  anti- 
colonialism,  so  firmly  expressed  and  en- 
trenched in  its  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  hostile  world  was 
at  the  very  same  time  considered  as  a  source 
of  aid  and  support.  During  the  revolutionary 
years,  it  was  primarily  a  source  of  moral  and 
diplomatic  support  for  Indonesia's  struggle 
for  independence.5  It  was  also  a  source  of 
various  forms  of  aid6  once  independence  was 

and  E.  Graves  (Ithaca:  Modern  Indonesia  Project, 
Southeast  Asia  Program,  Cornell  University,  1972). 

5A  classic  source  on  developments  in  Indonesia  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  years  is  George  McTurnan  Kahin, 
Nationalism  and  Revolution  in  Indonesia  (Ithaca  and 
London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1952);  see  also,  Alas- 
tair  M.  Taylor,  Indonesian  Independence  and  the 
United  Nations  (Ithaca:  Cornell  Uruversity  Press,  1960). 

6Mohammad  Hatta,  "Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy*', 
Foreign  Affairs  (April  1953). 
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achieved,  which  has  indeed  continued  to  be 
true  until  today. 

The  ambivalent  view  of  the  world  would 
account  in  part  for  Indonesia's  commitment 
to  non-alignment  or,  rather,  its  independent 
and  active  foreign  policy.  Although  its  col- 
onial and  revolutionary  experience  generated 
a  strong  anti-colonial  attitude  and  a  percep- 
tion of  an  hostile  world,  it  did  not  make  it 
bellicose  or  belligerent  in  the  conduct  of  its 
foreign  policy  until  it  embarked  upon  a  poli- 
cy of  confrontation,  when  its  anti- colonial- 
ism began  to  assume  a  militant  character.  Be- 
cause its  post- independence  governments 
were  aware  of  its  weakness,  they  were  wary 
of  any  entanglement  in  a  possible  conflict 
between  the  two  blocs  of  the  Cold  War  and 
also  desired  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions. 

Moreover,  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
experience  also  made  Indonesia  so  jealous  of 
its  independence  that  it  engendered  an  ex- 
treme aversion  and  sensitivity  to  anything 
that  might  smack  of  subservience  to  a  for- 
eign power.  Alignment  or  let  alone  alliance 
with  one  tjloc  or  the  other  in  the  Cold  War 
could  not  have  been  interpreted  otherwise. 
In  some  measure,  such  an  aversion  was 
heightened  by  Indonesia's  disappointment 
with  the  policies  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  during  its  revolutiona- 
ry years.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Indonesians,  their 
policies  had  been  motivated  more  by  calcula- 
tions of  their  own  self-interests  than  by  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination  for 
Indonesia.  An  independent  policy  was  seen 
not  only  to  guarantee  peace  and  friendship 
with  all  nations  and  to  provide  assurance  of 
freedom  and  independence,  but  it  would  also 
increase  the  opportunity  for  Indonesia  to 
receive  aid  from  any  countries  whatsoever, 
irrespective  of  their  Cold  War  alignment  and 
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orientation.  Such  a  policy  was  intended  to 
serve  Indonesia's  interest  in  national  recon- 
struction. 

The  same  ambivalence  in  the  Indonesian 
view  of  the  world  made  it  possible  for  its 
practice  of  foreign  policy  to  take  different  or 
even  seemingly  conflicting  forms  of  expres- 
sion to  suit  its  interests  and  changing  circum- 
stances. In  the  meantime,  its  basic  interna- 
tional outlook  as  well  as  its  formal  foreign 
policy  position  continued  to  remain  un- 
changed. Thus  the  practice  of  Indonesian 
foreign  policy  during  the  period  of  parlia- 
mentary democracy  in  the  decade  after  the 
transfer  of  power  from  the  Dutch  was 
markedly  different  from  the  policy  of  con- 
frontation under  the  so-called  Guided  Demo- 
cracy. In  both  cases  Indonesia  was  anti- 
colonial  in  its  international  outlook  and 
ostensibly  independent  and  active  in  foreign 
policy.  Yet  except  for  a  brief  period,  Indone- 
sian foreign  policy  before  confrontation  was 
not  as  active  and  independent  as  those  terms 
denoted.  The  struggle  for  the  recovery  of 
West  Irian,  now  Irian  Jaya,  which  remained 
occupied  by  the  Dutch  after  the  transfer  of 
power  in  1949,  though  a  major  preoccupa- 
tion of  Indonesian  foreign  policy,  did  not  go 
beyond  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  in 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  international 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Dutch  to  agree 
simply  to  resume  negotiations  with  the  In- 
donesians over  the  status  of  the  territory. 
Previous  direct  negotiations  between  the  two 
parties  had  constantly  resulted  in  a  dead- 
lock. 

The  shift  from  a  relatively  passive,  low- 
profile,  and  somewhat  pro- Western  foreign 

7A  good  source  on  political  development  in  Indone- 
sia in  the  1950  is  Herbert  Feith,  The  Decline  of  Con- 
stitutional Democracy  in  Indonesia  (Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cor- 
nell University  Press,  1962). 
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policy  to  one  of  confrontation  with  strongly 
anti-Western  overtones  almost  immediately 
followed  the  change  in  the  Indonesian  polit- 
ical system  from  Parliamentary  to  Guided 
Democracy.  From  then  on  Indonesia's  for- 
eign policy  practice,  particularly  its  confron- 
tation with  the  Dutch  over  West  Irian  and 
later  against  the  newly  established  Federa- 
tion of  Malaysia,  assumed  a  more  and  more 
violent  and  militant  character  that  strongly 
reflected  anti- colonialist  sentiment.  This  sen- 
timent, which  grew  out  of  Indonesia's  colo- 
nial and  revolutionary  experience,  while  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution,  was  at  first 
not  readily  reflected  in  Indonesian  foreign 
policy  practice.  But  the  experience  of  the 
post- independence  years,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  struggle  for  West  Irian,  was  to 
change  this  in  due  course.  The  continued 
presence  of  the  Dutch  in  the  territory  and 
their  stubborn  refusal  to  transfer  it  to  Indo- 
nesia, served  to  reinforce  a  dread  of  colonial- 
ism which,  in  Indonesia' s  view,  continued  to 
pose  a  threat  to  national  security,  independ- 
ence and  integrity  on  its  very  doorstep. 

Indonesia's  anti- colonialism  assumed  an 
increasingly  anti-Western  attitude  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Dutch  stand  on  West  Irian  continued  to  en- 
joy support  from  the  West,  particularly  the 
United  States,  whose  neutrality  over  the 
dispute  —  before  it  shifted  its  position 
ultimately  in  favour  of  transfering  West 
Irian  to  Indonesia  —  could  not  but  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Indonesians  as  supporting  the 
status  quo,  which  was  tantamount  to  sup- 
porting the  Dutch.  The  American  attitude 
was  reminiscent  of  its  policy  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Indonesian  revolution/Further- 
more, the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
and  some  of  its  allies  in  the  regional  rebellion 
of  1958  in  Indonesia,  as  alleged  by  the  Indo- 
nesian government  only  served  to  reinforce 


Indonesia's  continued  suspicion  that  certain 
hostile  forces  sought  to  promote  its  disin- 
tegration. On  the  other  hand,  as  indicated  in 
United  Nations  debate  on  West  Irian,  Indo- 
nesia was  supported  not  only  by  the  new 
states  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  also  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  its  dispute  with 
the  Dutch. 

Within  Indonesia,  meanwhile,  disillusion 
with  the  performance  of  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy, which  had  been  imported  from  the 
West  and  adopted  initially  as  a  concession  to 
the  West  to  secure  negotiations  with  the 
Dutch,  further  exacerbated  anti-Western 
feeling.  And  the  shift  in  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  outlook  from  virtually  pro- Western 
orientation  in  the  first  years  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy  to  antagonism  toward  the 
West  contributed  to  its  growing  association 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  worsening  relations  with  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  States  and  the  West 
in  general,  especially  in  the  context  of  the 
West  Irian  dispute,  caused  Indonesia's  anti- 
colonial  outlook  to  become  more  and  more 
anti-Western,  its  foreign  policy  practice 
tended  to  assume  more  and  more  of  a  milit- 
ant character.  This  tendency,  however,  did 
not  find  its  full  expression  until  the  intro- 
duction of  Guided  Democracy  and  the  adop- 
tion of  confrontation  as  a  policy,  first 
against  the  Netherlands  and  the  West  gener- 
ally over  West  Irian,  and  then  against  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia.  The  key  factor  in 
this  radical  change  was  the  role  of  President 
Soekarno,  and  hence  his  outlook. 

President  Soekarno' s  obsession  with  the 
West  Irian  dispute  and  his  militant  anti- 
colonial  outlook  led  him  to  view  the  world 
no  longer  in  terms  of  a  global  ideological  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  blocs  in  the  Cold 
War,  but  in  terms  of  the  nationalist  struggle 
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the  world  over  against  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism. It  was  the  struggle  of  the  so-called 
"newly  emerging  forces"  (the  new  states  of 
Asia  and  Africa  plus  the  socialist  countries) 
against  the  "old  established  order"  (the  col- 
onialist and  imperialist  powers  of  the  West). 

Nevertheless,  the  success  of  Indonesia's 
struggle  for  West  Irian  was  due  mainly  to 
Soekarno's  skilful  exploitation  of  East-West 
antagonism  of  the  Cold  War.  But  when  he 
got  carried  away  by  the  success  of  the  West 
Irian  case  and  attempted  to  apply  the  same 
tactics  and  thereby  repeating  the  experience 
to  his  policy  of  confrontation  against  Ma- 
laysia, his  undertaking  met  with  dismal 
failure.  His  excessive  anti-colonial  attitude 
was  wide  off  the  mark.  And  confrontation 
was  brought  to  an  end  only  by  the  New 
Order  that  had  replaced  thcSoekarno  regime 
or  the  Old  Order  in  Indonesia,  in  the  after- 
math of  an  epoch-making  abortive  coup  at- 
tempt by  the  Indonesian  communists  in 
1965.  It  was  a  reflection  of  the  change  in  the 
orientation,  priorities,  and  style  of  In- 
donesia's foreign  policy  under  the  New 
Order. 

Changing  Perception 

While  in  principle  the  New  Order  still 
subscribed  to  the  ambivalent  view  of  the 
world,  it  modified  Indonesia's  perception  of 
external  threats.  External  forces,  particular- 
ly the  big  powers,  were  to  some  extent  still 
seen  as  potential  sources  of  external  threats. 
But  these  potential  external  threats  would  no 
longer  take  the  form  of  a  direct  invasion,  oc- 
cupation and  annexation  threatening  Indo- 
nesia's existence  and  integrity  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  state.  Rather,  they  would 
take  the  form  of  external  interference  by  the 
big  powers  individually  in  the  domestic  as 


well  as  collectively  in  the  regional  affairs  of 
the  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  competition  or  conflict  with  one 
another,  within  the  context  of  the  Cold  War 
as  far  as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  concerned,  and  outside  of  it  with 
respect  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  external  interference,  however, 
would  be  made  possible  by  domestic  as  well 
as  regional  conflicts  and  instability.  In  terms 
of  domestic  politics,  the  tragedy  of  the  com- 
munist coup  attempt  (Gestapu  or  the  Sep- 
tember 30th  Movement)  was  a  culmination 
of  the  political  instability  and  conflict  situa- 
tion between  the  communist  and  anti- 
communist  groups,  particularly  between  the 
pro-Chinese  PKI  (Communist  Party  of  In- 
donesia) on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Army,  the 
nationalist  and  religious  groups  on  the  other. 
Confrontation  against  Malaysia  was  related 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  PKI  in  Indonesia, 
which  strongly  influenced  Indonesia's  out- 
look. And  President  Soekarno's  militant 
anti-colonialist  attitude  accounted  for  closer 
relations  with  first  the  Soviet  Union  during 
his  campaign  for  West  Irian,  then  with 
China  in  his  confrontation  against  Malaysia. 

Under  the  New  Order  in  Indonesia,  the 
Gestapu  affair  was  alleged  to  have  been  due 
to  Chinese  interference.  Behind  the  political 
instability  and  lack  of  national  unity  re- 
flected in  the  political  alignment  or  polari- 
sation referred  to  earlier,  was  an  ideological 
crisis,  as  a  result  of  President  Soekarno's  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  communism  in  the 
State  ideology  of  Pancasila  (five  principles) 
by  forcing  unity  among  the  nationalist,  reli- 
gious, and  communist  groups.  And  on  top 
of  it  all  was  the  prevailing  economic  crisis. 
This  was  a  fertile  ground  not  only  for  com- 
munist uprising,  but  also  for  external  inter- 
ference. 


COMPREHENSIVE  SECURITY 
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Security  concern  under  the  New  Order  in 
Indonesia,  therefore,  shifted  from  its  focus 
on  external  to  internal  sources  of  threat. 
Hence  the  concept  of  national  resilience, 
which  is,  in  essence,  a  nation's  overall  or  all- 
embracing  capability  in  all  the  aspect  of  its 
national  life,  particularly  the  ideological, 
political,  socio- cultural,  economic,  and  mil- 
itary fields,  to  ensure  its  own  internal  stabili- 
ty and  thus  security  from  external  inter- 

o 

ference.  Indeed,  such  an  internally  oriented 
security  concern  is  corroborated  also  by  In- 
donesia's past  experience,  including  that  of 
national  revolution.  Since  the  proclamation 
of  its  national  independence  in  August  1945, 
Indonesia's  domestic  scene  had  been  charac- 
terised by  repeated  attempts  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  legitimate  government  through 
open  rebellion  as  well  as  subversion.  In  some 
cases,  not  only  the  national  government,  but 
the  integrity  and  even  the  very  survival  of  the 
newly  born  Indonesian  state  were  threatened. 
The  communist  revolt  of  1948,  the  well- 
known  Madiun  affair,  even  while  the  Indo- 
nesian revolutionary  struggle  was  at  critical 
stage,  was  a  case  in  point.  The  Muslim 
rebellion  of  1953  and  the  regional  revolt  of 
1958  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  new 
Republic.  And  the  communist  coup  attempt 
in  1965,  had  it  been  successful,  would  have 
changed  drastically  not  only  Indonesia's 
identity  but  also  the  face  and  history  of  the 
region. 

Because  of  President  Soekarno's  obses- 
sion with  "colonialist  and  imperialist  en- 
circlement", however,  strengthened  by  the 
continued  occupation  of  West  Irian  by  the 
Dutch,  and  in  his  eyes,  by  the  formation  of 
the  Malaysian  Federation,  the  Indonesian 

8See  J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono,  "Indonesia's  Security 
Concerns  and  Responses",  Journal  of  Asiatic  Studies 
XXVII,  no.  2  (1984):  227-239. 


revolution,  which  was  to  be  part  of  a  world 
revolution,  "was  not  yet  finished",  and  he 
ignored  internal  sources  of  threat  to  Indone- 
sian national  security.  He  called  the  Gestapu 
affair,  for  instance,  just  as  "a  ripple"  in  the 
ocean  of  the  Indonesian  revolution,  and  ex- 
aggerated what  he  saw  as  a  direct  external 
threat  posed  by  colonialism  and  imperialism. 

As  mentioned  earlier  on,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  Indonesia's  perception  of  external 
threat.  It  is  no  longer  seen  as  taking  the  form 
of  a  direct  attack  or  invasion  and  occupation 
and  annexation,  but  in  the  form  of  external 
interference.  And  outside  interference  would 
be  invited  not  only  by  domestic  conflict  or 
instability,  but  also  by  regional  instability 
and  regional  (that  is,  inter-state)  conflict. 

The  New  Order  in  Indonesia,  therefore, 
brought  to  an  end  Indonesia's  confrontation 
against  Malaysia,  the  first  major  step  it  took 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Moderation 
and  cooperation  were  substituted  for  con- 
frontation. This  was  applied  particularly  to 
Indonesia's  neighbours.  From  Indonesia's 
point  of  view,  therefore,  its  membership  in 
ASEAN  was  a  manifestation  of  its  commit- 
ment to  its  newly  adopted  good-neighbour 
policy.  Strategically,  Indonesia's  vital  na- 
tional interests  are  immediately  linked  to 
those  of  its  neighbours  in  the  region.  The  na- 
tions of  this  region  would  be  able  to  avoid 
external  interference,  if  individually  they  are 
able  to  promote  their  respective  national 
resilience,  and  collectively  through  regional 
cooperation  they  are  able  to  promote  re- 
gional resilience. 

Of  no  less  significance,  especially  against 
the  background  of  its  past  policy  of  confron- 
tation, is  the  question  of  perception  of  In- 
donesia on  the  part  of  its  smaller  neighbours. 
Unless  they  can  be  reassured  that  in  the  fu- 
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ture  Indonesia  would  never  be  a  source  of 
threat  to  their  national  security  as  well  as  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  region,  they 
would  have  an  additional  budgetary  alloca- 
tion and  continue  to  rely  on  external  great 
powers  for  their  national  defence  and  securi- 
ty. In  turn,  this  in  itself  might  be  a  factor  of 
instability  for  the  region.  Here  lies  at  least 
part  of  the  strategic  importance  of  ASEAN, 
in  which  Indonesia  tends  to  be  "domestic- 
ated" and  rendered  less  menacing  to  its 
neighbours.9 

For  one,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  see 
both  national  and  regional  resilience,  and 
thus  comprehensive  security,  as  a  principle 
or  ideals.  In  terms  of  its  promotion  and 
maintenance,  national  and  regional  resili- 
ence, or  comprehensive  security,  is  compre- 
hensive development  towards  that  all- 
embracing  national  as  well  as  regional 
capability  referred  to  earlier  on.  It  is  a 
dynamic  and  continuous  process.  Its  success 
can  hardly  be  measured  by  any  set  of  cri- 
teria, particularly  as  regards  unquantifiable 
elements  such  as  national  self-confidence.  It 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  degree. 


9J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono,  "The  Political  and  Securi- 
ty Aspects  of  ASEAN:  Its  Principal  Achievements",  In- 
donesian Quarterly  XI,  no.  3  (July  1983). 
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The  same  is  true  with  regional  resilience, 
if  not  even  more  so.  It  is  not  merely  the  sum 
or  the  aggregate  of  the  national  resilience  of 
the  respective  states  of  a  region.  Given  a  high 
degree  of  national  resilience,  that  is  to  say, 
ideologically,  politically,  socially,  economic- 
ally, culturally,  and  militarily,  on  the  part  of 
all  the  states  of  a  region,  the  degree  of  re- 
gional resilience  will  be  very  low  indeed  with- 
out mutual  trust  and  confidence,  mutual 
respect  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
adherence  to  commonly  accepted  rules  or 
codes  of  conduct  and  behaviour  in  their  rela- 
tions, interaction,  and  cooperation.  Hence 
the  importance  again  of  regionalism  or  re- 
gional cooperation  as  an  all-embracing  form 
of  confidence- building  measure  (CBM).  The 
experience  of  ASEAN,  which  has  developed 
trends  towards  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
gional security  community,10  although  its 
success,  particularly  in  promoting  unity  and 
solidarity  among  its  member  states,  should 
never  be  taken  for  granted,11  may  be  applied 
to  the  wider  Asia  Pacific  region. 

10Djiwandono,  ASEAN:  An  Emerging  Regional 
Security  Community?,  Occasional  Paper  (Jakarta: 
CSIS,  1991). 

"Djiwandono,  "ASEAN  Solidarity:  More  Surface 
than  Substance",  Jakarta  Post,  27  July  1994,  and 
"Intra- ASEAN  Territorial  Dispute:  The  Sabah  Claim", 
Indonesian  Quarterly  XXII,  no.  2  (April  1994). 


Changing  the  Guards  in  Indonesian 
Foreign  Policy  Making:  From  Cold 
War  into  Post  Cold  War  Configuration 

Teuku  Rezasyah* 


Introduction 


INDONESIAN  foreign  policy  making 
has  always  been  of  interest  to  researchers 
who  are  concerned  with  the  changing  at- 
titude of  the  country  since  the  New  Order 
period.  Since  the  decision  making  itself  is 
considered  a  "black  box",  researchers  tend 
to  rely  On  linkage  analysis,  which  bridges  the 
state's  domestic  elements  (policy  making, 
structures  and  process  in  the  institutions)  in- 
to the  international  system.1  Hence,  re- 
searchers begin  to  construct  a  rational  for- 
eign policy  model  based  on  the  domestic  con- 
figuration of  Indonesian  politics,  taking 
various  scholars  findings  into  consideration. 

Experts  usually  taken  into  consideration 
are  Karl  Jackson  (1978),  Donald  Emmerson 
(1983)  and  Harold  Crouch  (1979)  who  fol- 

*The  author  would  like  to  express  gratitude  for  com- 
ments given  by  the  Murdoch  University  based  super- 
visors (Dr.  David  Brown  and  Dr.  Samuel  Makinda), 
and  the  proof  reading  of  Joanna  Russell- Rezasyah. 

'Paul  Viotti  and  Mark  Kauppi,  International  Rela- 
tions Theory:  Realism,  Pluralism,  Globalism  (New 
York:  Macmillan,  1993),  587. 


low  the  Weberian  concept  of  "patrimonial 
bureaucratic  polity".2  Others  are  William 
Liddle  (1985)  who  raises  the  importance  of 
"restricted  pluralism";  and  Richard  Robi- 
son  (1986)  who  defends  the  "structural"  in- 
terpretation of  the  state's  political  eco- 
nomy.  I  find  that  a  strict  reliance  on  specific 
approaches  would  certainly  produce  a  nar- 
row interpretation  of  the  country's  foreign 
policy.  This  is  because  it  tends  to  ommit 
other  important  domestic  variables;  such  as 
culture,  tradition  and  the  country' s  link  with 
its  history.  However,  despite  the  short- 
comings of  the  above  mentioned  approaches, 
they  have  become  a  dominant  paradigm  out- 
side Indonesia,  because  their  in-depth  ex- 


Consult  Karl  Jackson,  Political  Power  and  Com- 
munications in  Indonesia  (USA:  University  of  Califor- 
nia, 1978).  Refer  to  Donald  Emmerson,  "Understan- 
ding the  New  Order:  Bureaucratic  Pluralism  in  Indone- 
sia", Asian  Survey  XXIII,  no.  1 1  (November  1983).  For 
a  balanced  interpretation  consult  also  Harold  Crouch, 
"Patrimonialism  and  Military  Rule  in  'Indonesia", 
World  Politics  31,  no.  4  (1979). 

3William  Liddle,  "Soeharto's  Indonesia:  Personal 
Rule  and  Political  Institutions",  Pacific  Affairs  58,  no. 
1  (Spring,  198S);  Consult  also  Richard  Robison,  The 
Rise  of  Capital  (Sydney.  Allen  &  Unwin,  1986). 
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ploration  of  the  subject  helps  outsiders  bet- 
ter understand  Indonesian  foreign  policy 
making. 

This  research  is  designed  to  construct  an 
analytical  framework  of  Indonesian  foreign 
policy  making,  and  will  critically  examine 
the  above  mentioned  dominant  approaches. 
The  analysis  is  designed  as  follows:  First,  I 
will  examine  the  working  assumptions  of  the 
approaches.  Then  come  the  problem  of  level 
of  analysis,  which  questions  how  three  such 
distinct  schools  of  thought  perceive  relevant 
elements  of  the  state.  Third,  I  will  examine 
the  configuration  of  state,  class  and  society 
relationship  during  and  after  the  Cold  War. 
Finally,  I  would  end  by  synthesising  the 
above  interpretations  into  an  approach  that 
would  better  facilitate  analysis  of  Indonesian 
foreign  policy. 


Distinct  Conceptual  Domains 

Regardless  of  their  independent  ap- 
proaches, all  experts  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: the  Indonesian  government  is  con- 
sidered to  be  authoritarian,  despite  being  led 
by  a  President  who  has  managed  to  improve 
the  country' s  general  standard  of  living.  The 
term  "authoritarian"  is  perceived  here  with- 
in a  Political  Science  context,  not  within  a 
pejorative  context.  For  those  who  adhere  to 
the  "patrimonial  bureaucratic  polity",  they 
rely  firstly  on  the  Weberian  tradition,  which 
interprets  Indonesian  politics  in  terms  of 
"patrimonialism",  i.e.  a  network  of  patron- 
clientism;  and  secondly,  on  Fred  Rigg's  idea 
of  "bureaucratic  polity",  or  a  strict  separa- 
tion between  the  state  and  its  own  society.4 

4Umar  Juoro,  "Pengaruh  Kelompok  Bisnis  dan 
Perubahan  PoKtik",  Prisma  (5/1993):  94. 


For  Karl  Jackson,  "bureaucratic  polity" 
refers  to  cliques,  circles,  and  patron- client 
ties  which  override  the  importance  of  institu- 
tions. Here,  power  lies  more  with  ruling  per- 
sonalities through  patron-client  links  which 
follow  cultural  affiliation,  regional  division 
and  personal  loyalty  rather  than  bureau- 
cratic organisations.5  On  the  other  hand, 
Harold  Crouch  stresses  the  exploitation  in 
the  state's  political  and  economical  life,  with 
a  focus  on  the  politico- bureaucrats  and  the 
local  business  communities,  which  maintain 
partnership  through  financial  resources  and 
licences.6  For  Donald  Emmerson,  the  In- 
donesian "bureaucratic- pluralism"  refers  to 
a  hybrid  type  of  institution  which  is  neither 
completely  totalitarian  nor  democratic.7 
This  refers  to  a  government  which  lacks  suf- 
ficient democratic  foundations,  and  relies 
upon  a  military  oligarchy  to  secure  its  legit- 
imacy.8 

In  the  same  way,  the  "restricted  plural- 
ist" William  Liddle  interprets  the  New  Order 
in  terms  of  the  institutionalisation  of  a  dom- 
inant Presidency  and  a  politically  active 
armed  force.  These  two  organisations  are  in 
control  of  the  decision  making  process 
(which  is  centred  in  the  bureaucracy),  and 
operate  their  dominant  position  in  the  Indo- 
nesian society  through  coercion  and  repres- 
9 

sion. 


Donald  Emmerson,  Understanding  the  New  Order, 
1221. 

6Hal  Hill,  Indonesia's  New  Order:  The  Dynamics 
of  Socio-Economic  Transformation  (St.  Leonard, 
N.S.W.:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1994),  6. 

7Emmerson,  Understanding  the  New  Order,  1220. 

8JW  Garner,  "Typology  of  States",  in  Johari,  JC 
(ed.),  Comparative  Politics  (New  Delhi:  Sterling  Pub- 
lishers Pvy.  Ltd.,  1982):  4410. 

'William  Liddle,  Soeharto's  Indonesia,  70. 
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In  contrast  to  the  two  previous  schools  of 
thought,  Richard  Robison  highlights  the 
authoritarian  state  which  rules  through  cor- 
poratist  institutions  and  ideologies;  and 
operates  through  a  structural  relationship 
between  the  state  and  its  domestic  capitalist 
class.10  This  is  a  structuralist  interpretation 
which  is  distinct  to  others  who  are  predomin- 
antly Weberian. 

The  Problem  of  Level  of  Analysis 

The  Patrimonial  Bureaucratic  Polity 

Adherents  of  the  "patrimonial  bureau- 
cratic polity"  believe  that  the  New  Order  has 
successfully  maintained  its  legitimacy  and 
absolute  control  of  Indonesian  society  by 
cultivating  instability  among  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition;  and  skilfully  strengthening  Soe- 
harto's  leadership.  In  short,  the  strong  patri- 
monial nature  of  the  state  runs  in  tandem 
with  its  pursuance  of  modernisation. 

At  the  personal  level,  the  President  rules 
and  overshadows  the  state's  bureaucracy  by 
maintaining  the  loyalty  of  the  top  political 
elites.  Such  loyalty  is  assured  because  the 
President  satisfies  the  former's  aspirations 
and  at  the  same  time  skilfully  balance  their 
vested  interests  in  tenrts  of  appointments 
and  facilities.  No  matter  whether  they  gain 
or  lose,  their  interests  are  continuously 
servedv  Although  such  a  relationship  is 
mutually  satisfying  to  both  sides,  in  the  long- 
run  it  tends  to  maximise  Soeharto's  power  as 
the  elites  are  forced  to  co/npete  to  gain  his 
attention  and  improve  their  political  posi- 
tion. The  success  of  this  style  of  relationship 

l0Andrew  Maclntyre,  Business  and  Politics  in  In- 
donesia. Asian  Studies  Association  of  Australia,  South- 
east Asian  Publication  Series,  no.  21  (Svdney:  Allen  & 
Unwin,  1990),  14-15. 


is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  the  state's  elites  lack 
an  autonomous  political  base  and  thus  de- 
pend on  the  former  for  patronage. 

At  the  bureaucratic  level,  the  President 
designs  intra-bureaucratic  and  inter-agency 
competition  between  those  elites  seeking 
broader  rulings  and  support  on  policy  issues 
and  distribution  of  spoils.12  At  the  same 
time,  the  former  operates  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  where  power  and  influences 
are  maintained  in  an  equilibrium  which  pro- 
hibits their  internal  and  external  coalition. 
This  mechanism  has  ensured  that  the  elite  re- 
mains loyal  to  the  President,  even  if  it  means 
they  bypass  the  wishes  of  their  superiors.  - 
Clear  examples  of  such  competition  involve 
the  Foreign  Ministry  and  the  Defence  Minis- 
try regarding  the  issues  of  ASEAN  and  Cam- 
bodia; as  well  as  the  Foreign  Ministry  and 
the  Economic  Ministries  regarding  the  issues 
of  CGI/IGGI  and  APEC.14 

Interestingly,  this  school  of  thought  does 
not  consider  the  ruling  party  (the  "func- 
tional group",  or  Golkar)  as  a  central  in- 
stitution of  the  system,  but  merely  as  a  group 
acting  outside  the  government;  alongside  the 
CSIS  and  they  who  associate  themselves  with 
the  Merdeka  Newspaper.15 

"Dwight  King,  "Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy",  in 
David  Wurfel  and  Bruce  Burton  (eds.),  The  Political 
Economy  of  Foreign  Policy  in  Southeast  Asia  (London; 
Macmillan,  1990),  80.  Consult  also  Crouch,  Patri- 
monialism  and  Military  Rule,  572. 

I2Emmerson,  Understanding  the  New  Order,  1221. 
Consult  also  Nf  aclntyre,  Business  and  Politics  in  Indo- 
nesia, 10. 

I3David  Jenkins,  Soeharto  and  His  Generals:  Indo- 
nesian Military  Politics  1979-83  (Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell 
University,  1984),  27. 

,4Hill,  Indonesia's  New  Order,  43. 

l5Liddlc,  Soeharto's  Indonesia,  70.  Check  details 
provided  by  Ifingj  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy,  79-80. 
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The  Restricted  Pluralist  Approach 

This  paradigm  stresses  the  leadership  of 
the  President  in  the  following  ways:  his  capa- 
city to  lead  the  institution,  along  with  his 
ability  to  promote  and  to  institutionalise  a 
network  of  "presidential- military- bureau- 
cratic" groups  based  on  patrons,  clients  and 
supporters.16  The  state's  sovereignty  may  be 
vested  formally  in  the  People's  Consulta- 
tive Assembly  (MPR)  which  has  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  to  select  and 
dismiss  the  President;  however,  in  reality,  it 
is  the  latter  who  controls  the  former  by 
nominating  and  screening  its  membership.17 

Second  only  to  the  President,  the  armed 
forces  (known  as  ABRI)  has  effectively  exer- 
cised its  power  through  the  state's  bureau- 
cracy since  the  earliest  days  of  the  regime.18 
Its  overall  operation  is  justified  by  the  dual 
function  doctrine,  i.e.  being  responsible  for 
national  defence  and  the  country's  social- 
political  development.  It  possesses  the  capa- 
city to  dominate  the  government  in  terms  of 
societal  penetration  in  villages,  towns  and 
cities,  as  well  as  unrestricted  institutional 
control  in  banking,  health,  marketing  and 
religious  sectors.19 

Unlike  the  former,  William  Liddle  be- 
lieves that  certain  extra- state  groups  (NGOs) 
may  at  times  both  directly  and  indirectly  in- 


Liddle,  Soeharto's  Indonesia-,  70-1.  For  an  in- 
teresting observation  please  refer  to  Richard  Robison, 
"Culture,  Politics,  and  Economy  in  the  Political  Histo- 
ry of  the  New  Order",  Indonesia,  no.  31  (April  1981): 
6. 

I7King,  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy,  75. 

18John  MacDougall,  "Patterns  of  Military  Control 
in  the  Indonesian  Higher  Central  Bureaucracy",  Indo- 
nesia, no.  33  (April  1982):  101. 

"Liddle,  Soeharto's  Indonesia,  71-84. 


fluence  particular  policy  outcomes.  Such 
groups  include  the  press,  intellectuals,  in- 
dividual Members  of  Parliament,  producer 
and  consumer  interests,  and  local  level  of- 
ficials. Despite  being  aware  of  the  class 
dimension  of  politics,  Liddle  argues  that  the 
influence  of  the  NGOs  is  too  weak  to  break 
the  well  established  patron-clientism.  In 
response  to  their  demand,  the  state's  deci- 
sion makers  need  to  anticipate  any  possible 
challenge  from  these  groups  by  providing 
minimum  interests,  involving  a  mixture  of 
conflict  and  cooperation  with  them  or 
among  themselves.20 


The  Structuralist  Approach 

Robison  criticises  certain  aspects  of  the 
above  two  approaches.  First,  their  narrow 
conception  of  the  Indonesian  political  ingre- 
dients, which  restricts  focus  to  power  con- 
figuration among  elites  and  their  respective 
organisations.  Second,  their  assumption  that 
the  state  is  immune  to  the  social  forces; 
which  has  led  them  to  analyse  the  situation 
from  within  the  state's  own  apparatus.21  For 
Robison,  Indonesian  politics  can  best  be 
analysed  from  the  structural  relationship  be- 
tween the  state  and  its  domestic  capitalist 
class,  for  Capitalism  itself  has  become  a  po- 
tent revolutionary  force  in  many  Third 
World  countries  in  the  last  few  decades.22 

According  to  Robison,  the  actors  in  the 
structuralist  approach  are  the  state,  the  do- 
mestic capitalist  class  and  the  international 
economy,  whose  class  interests  coincide.  The 


Maclntyre,  Business  and  Politics,  16-7;  Robison, 
Culture,  Politics  and  Economy,  6. 

21  Robison,  Culture,  Politics,  and  Economy,  10. 

^Robison,  The  Rise  of  Capital,  vii. 
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configuration  is  portrayed  in  the  dual  align- 
ment between  the  state's  politico- bureaucrat 
and  military  apparatus  (both  of  whom  hold 
power  and  act  as  the  emerging  capitalist  class 
in  the  regime).  These  two  groups  have  aligned 
themselves  with  the  private  sector,  which  is 
represented  by  the  Indonesian  Chinese  and 
foreign  capitals. 

The  joint  partnership  is  orchestrated 
through  the  capital  provided  by  foreign  in- 
terests, with  the  Chinese  bourgeoisie  acting 
as  managers,  distributors  and .  subcontrac- 
tors; all  of  whom  rely  on  "protection"  pro- 
vided by  the  Indonesian  officials.  From  the 
state  perspective,  its  counterpart's  role  is  re- 
stricted only  in  terms  of  the  allocation  of 
contracts,  licenses  and  credits;  outside  the 
areas  of  the  general  decision  making  process 
and  the  broader  outline  of  the  state's  socio- 

OA 

economic  policy  formulation.  From  the 
business  perspective,  the  situation  represents 
a  guarantee  in  operating  the  principle  of 
private  ownership  and  servicing  the  state; 
without  being  controlled  by  the  state,  and  in 
the  long-run  give  the  Capitalists  some  in- 
fluence over  the  state.25 

For  Robison  therefore,  the  Indonesian 
political  economy  can  be  best  analysed  from 
two  perspectives.  Firstly,  by  looking  at  the 
conflict  and  alliances  between  the  country's 
economic  classes  who  are  fractured  by  inter- 
nal tensions  over  capital  ownership;  involv- 
ing the  state,  the  military,  the  Chinese  and 
the  indigenous  people.  Even  if  they  could 
stand  as  a  united  group,  they  would  still  be 

^Maclntyre,  Business  and  Politics,  15-9. 

^Robison,  Culture,  Politics  and  Economy,  27. 

^Harry  Redner,  "New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles:  A  New 
Diversified  Approach  to  the  State  Based  on  Some  Old 
Sources",  in  Hugh  Emy  and  Andrew  Linklater  (eds.), 
New  Horizons  in  Politics:  Essays  with  an  Australian 
Focus  (North  Sydney:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1990),  191. 


incapable  of  challenging  the  state  politically 
as  they  do  not  have  strong  grass  roots  sup- 
port.  Secondly,  by  looking  at  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  state's  economy  to  the  world 
capitalist  system.  This  vulnerability  is  caused 
by  the  state's  dependency  on  foreign  capital 
from  countries  such  as  Japan,  the  USA,  and 
several  NICs  countries;  along  with  groups 
like  the  World  Bank,  the  EEC,  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  Once  they  were 
willing,  their  concerted  restrictions  could 
limit  Indonesia's  international  activity.27 

Responding  to  the  above  situation,  the 
state  needs  to  carefully  balance  the  emerging 
capitalist  coalition  with  the  development  of 
state  capitalism;  which  is  orchestrated  care- 
fully through  joint  ventures  and  licenses.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  to  maintain  a  political 
legitimacy  on  any  capital  accumulation  with- 
out reducing  the  share  of  the  indigenous  ma- 
jority in  the  state's  economy. 

Like  Liddle,  Robison  considers  the  im- 
portance of  non  state  actors  like  the  Chinese 
bourgeoisie,  who  play  a  key  role  in  invest- 
ment, production  and  economic  growth;  and 
whose  survival  ability  is  essential  for  the 
state.  Their  strategic  role  can  be  seen 
through  the  protection  accorded  from  do- 
mestic resurgences  which  can  undermine  the 

28 

state's  economic  growth.    Another  impor- 


^Robison,  The  Rise  of  Capital,  373.  Consult  also 
Gary  Hawes  and  Hong  Liu,  "Explaining  the  Dynamics 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  Political  Economy:  State,  Socie- 
ty and  the  Search  for  Economic  Growth",  in  World 
Politics  45,  no.  4  (July  1993):  641. 

27MacIntyre,  Business  and  Politics,  14;  King,  In- 
donesia's Foreign  Policy,  86;  Hawes  and  Liu,  "Explain- 
ing the  Dynamics",  657. 

^Richard  Robison,  "Authoritarian  State,  Capital 
Owning  Classes,  and  the  Politics  of  Newly  Industrial- 
izing Countries:  The  Case  of  Indonesia",  in  World 
Politics  XLI,  no.  1  (October  1988a):  55. 
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tant  group  of  non  state  actors  are  the  Indo- 
nesian Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
(KADIN)  and  the  state's  functional  group 
(GOLKAR)  because  of  their  close  business 
links  and  association  with  the  government.29 

The  Nature  of  State-Class-Society 
Relationship 

The  Relatively  Permanent  Variable:  State- 
Society  Relations 

All  the  above  mentioned  scholars  per- 
ceive the  state-society  relationship  in  the  In- 
donesian New  Order  in  the  same  light. 
Namely  they  see  it  as  one  where  the  state  pro- 
motes its  own  interests  over  that  of  society 
and  seeks  to  contain  the  latter*  s  capital  and 
labour  energies.30  Such  tactics  ensure  that 
the  opposition  is  in  constant  competition, 
and  the  state  is  free  to  channel  its  support 
through  a  network  of  state- sponsored  cor- 
poratist  organisations.31 

In  fact,  corporatism  has  successfully  de- 
politicised  the  masses  by  restricting  the  role 
of  the  parties  at  the  village  level;  while  at  the 
same  time  ensuring  that  the  state's  party, 
known  as  Golkar,  has  sufficient  control.32 
As  this  "floating  mass  strategy"  continues, 
it  produces  a  much  stronger  government  and 
increases  the  influence  of  the  state's  officials 
at  the  expense  of  Indonesian  societal  organi- 
sations and  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  passivity  of  the  masses  is  engineered  by 

^Maclntyre,  Business  and  Politics,  15. 

^Maclntyre,  Business  and  Politics,  7. 

3 'Andrew  Maclntyre,  "Power,  Prosperity  and 
Patrimonialism:  Business  and  Government  in  Indone- 
sia", in  Andrew  Maclntyre  (ed.),  Business  and  Govern- 
ment in  Industrializing  Asia  (St.  Leonards,  N.S.W.: 
Allen  &  Un win,  1994). 

32Crouch,  Patrimonialism  and  Military,  576. 


their  incapacity  to  challenge  the  state's  of- 
ficial monopolisation  of  power,  and  evade 
the  vigilance  of  the  military  forces.33 

Emmerson  argues  that  despite  becoming 
more  isolated  from  its  society,  the  Indone- 
sian state  maintains  a  sympathetic  attitude  to 
the  latter*  s  interests  while  at  the  same  time 
isolating  them  from  policy  formation.  This 
gives  the  masses  an  impression  that  they  are 
participating  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and 
helps  strengthen  the  former's  legitimacy. 
However,  in  reality  the  masses  have  no  say  at 
all  in  the  decision  making  and  it  is  only  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  are  poorly 
educated  that  such  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
state  have  continued  to  succeed.34 

At  the  minimum  level  the  state  elite  only 
tolerate  and  support  mass  leaders  participa- 
tion in  policy  formation  as  long  as  they  are 
acceptable  to  the  authorities,  and  agree  to 
the  "norms"  of  institutional  arrangement. 
This  pattern  has  effectively  controlled  the 
country's  Islamic  constituency,  who  have 
been  very  critical  of  the  government's  pro- 
Western  attitude.  Among  others,  the  birth  of 
the  Association  of  Indonesian  Muslim  In- 
tellectuals, known  as  ICMI  in  1990  repre- 
sented the  state's  response  to  the  native  In- 
donesian political  interests.  Even  though  it 
has  not  had  considerable  impact  on  the  crea- 
tion of  indigenous  capital,  it  has  succeeded 
in  giving  Indonesian  society  the  impression 
they  have  a  "voice".  This  is  a  position 
Moslem  organisations  would  have  ideal- 
ised.35 

33MacIntyre,  Business  and  Politics,  9. 

MLiddle,  Soeharto's  Indonesia  72-3. 

"Robert  Hefner,  "Islam,  State  and  Civil  Society: 
ICMI  and  the  Struggle  for  the  Indonesian  Middle 
Class",  in  Indonesia  56  (October  1993):  2;  Consult  also 
King,  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy,  75-84. 
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In  summation,  the  Indonesian  phenom- 
enon is  similar  to  that  which  is  occurring  in 
the  post  colonial  African  nations;  where  the 
state  is  increasingly  seen  as  a  bureaucratic 
apparatus  with  an  autonomy  of  its  own, 
along  with  its  intrinsic  material  interests  and 
political  agenda.  In  other  words,  the  state  is 
now  above  the  society,  with  the  former  being 
capable  of  struggling  against  it  and  opposing 
its  fundamental  interests. 


The  Relatively  Permanent  Variable:  State- 
Class  Relationship  During  the  Cold  War 
Period 

A  challenge  to  the  state  dominancy  can 
only  happen  if  Indonesia  possesses  a  strong 
middle  class  capable  of  formulating  alter- 
native policies.  In  the  same  way  as  with  the 
societal  segments,  the  Indonesian  middle 
class  is  also  the  victim  of  the  state's  cor- 
poratism, and  acts  as  the  state's  "eyes  and 
ears"  in  their  respective  circles.  For  Robi- 
son,  the  Indonesian  Chinese  (with  their  con- 
siderable economic  power)  is  the  only  do- 
mestic bourgeoisie  with  a.  capacity  to  do  so. 
The  logical  consequence  of  this  framework 
has  been  the  emergence  of  a  dichotomy  in 
Indonesian  society  between  the  Chinese 
bourgeoisie  and  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion who  are  predominantly  Moslem.  The 
two  camps  mistrust  of  each  other  stems  from 
their  considerable  philosophical  and  religi- 
ous differences;  i.e.  Islam  and  Confucian- 

.-c.™  37 
ism. 


^Robert  Fetton,  "Bringing  the  Ruling  Class  Back 
In:  Class,  State  and  Hegemony  in  Africa",  in  Com- 
parative Politics  20,  no.  2  (January  1 988):  253. 

37Robison,  Authoritarian  States,  122.  Consult  also 
Maclntyre,  Power,  Prosperity  and Patrimonialism,  246. 


The  hostile  nature  of  the  Chinese- Islamic 
relationship  has  been  heightened  with  the 
alignment  of  the  former  with  foreign  bour- 
geoisie and  the  indigenous  officials.  Since 
then,  they  have  begun  to  face  opposition 
from  two  fronts,  i.e.  from  the  indigenous 
petty  bourgeoisie  excluded  from  the  system, 
as  well  as  elements  of  the  technocrat  and  the 
urban  intelligentsia  who  disapprove  of  the 
above  mentioned  economic  relationship.38 

Robison's  conceptual  difficulties  do  not 
present  a  problem  for  Crouch,  who  con- 
siders that  all  social  groupings  and  classes 
maintain  distinct  political  interests  to  those 
of  the  state.  However^  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Indonesian  Chinese  cannot  divorce  them- 
selves entirely  from  the  state's  patron- client 
network.  They  are  a  minority  group  and 
need  the  protection  that  such  a  relationship 
offers.  According  to  Crouch,  the  evolution 
of  a  business  group  into  a  capitalist  class  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  and  therefore  would 
not  have  a  significant  political  impact.  Un- 
like Robispri,  Crouch  does  not  consider  the 
army's  role, in  businesses  representing  any 
particular  class  interest.  Accordingly,  the  ar- 
my officers  act  in  their  personal  patrimonial 
capacity  to  sponsor  businesses  and  provide 
concessions  to  their  Chinese  counterparts, 

39 

who  maintain  commercial  skills. 

In  my  opinion,  both  Robison  and 
Crouch's  theories  contain  elements  of  truth, 
because  the  symbiosis  between  the  business 
and  the  politico-bureaucrat  communities, 
along  with  the  continuity  of  patron-  clientism 
have  immobilised  the  middle  class  and 
stopped  them  from  mounting  an  effective 
challenge. to  the  state's  leadership.  Among 


Robison,  Culture,  Politics,  and  Economy,  28. 
'Crouch,  Patrimonialism  and  Military  Rule,  572-7. 
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others,  business  representative  bodies,  like 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry (KADIN),  continue  to  act  as  in- 
struments of  the  state  rather  than  as  vehicles 
for  the  advancement  of  business  interests. 
They  have  long  been  treated  as  tame  and  for- 
malistic  institutions,  led  by  individuals  ac- 
ceptable to  the  government,  who  are  free  to 
operate  in  a  patrimonial  and  clientelistic 
business  environment.  They  benefit  through 
the  continuation  of  concessions  and  surplus 
values,  which  neither  discourage  nor  induce 
them  to  use  their  economic  power  to  in- 
fluence wider  policy  decisions.40 


The  Changing  Network  of  State- 
Class  Relationship:  The  Multiplicity 
of  Actor  in  the  Post  Cold  War  Period 

Security  Level 

The  main  feature  of  the  New  Order  since 
the  Cold  War  has  been  the  unchanging  polit- 
ical status  quo  of  the  political- bureaucratic 
network  under  Soeharto's  leadership.  The 
Indonesian  armed  forces  (ABRI)  is  facing  a 
decline  in  its  position  not  only  with  the  Pre- 
sident, but  also  in  its  relationship  with  the 
civilian  bureaucracy;  due  to  the  latter*  s 
superior  competence  in  the  technicalities  and 
complexities  of  state  development.  The 
above  phenomenon  has  produced  a  unique 
pattern  of  relationship  consisting  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  Politico-Bureaucrats.  The  lat- 
ter embodies  elements  of  the  military  and  the 
bureaucracy;  with  the  latter  being  made  up 
of  economists  and  technocrats. 


^Hill,  Indonesia's  New  Order,  41.  Consult  also 
Maclntyre,  Power,  Prosperity  and Patrimonialism,  252- 
4. 


As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  primacy 
of  the  President  continues  to  be  assured  by 
the  elite  struggle  in  the  power  centre;  involv- 
ing private  material  benefits  rather  than 
alternative  political  programs.  D wight  King 
highlights  this  situation  through  the  fol- 
lowing three  scenarios:  (1)  Soeharto's 
capacity  to  process  conflicting  policy  alter- 
natives from  the  bureaucracy;  (2)  Soeharto's 
convictions  that  are  based  on  his  own  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies;  and  (3)  a  hybrid  of  the 
first  two  examples  which  produces  a  consen- 
sus under  Soeharto's  supervision.  Irrespec- 
tive of  any  chosen  scenario,  Soeharto  re- 
mains the  primary  decision  maker  in  the 
state's  politics.41  Further  clear  examples  of 
his  power  are  shown  in  his  countermeasures 
against  the  military's  criticism  of  the  issue  of 
Vice  Presidency,  as  well  as  his  autonomous 
role  in  deciding  what  economic  and  political 
policies  should  be  adopted  by  the  state.42 

On  the  other  hand,  the  declining  role  of 
the  military  does  not  prevent  it  from  con- 
structing a  network  of  patrimonialism,  i.e.  a 
symbiotic  relationship  between  the  patri- 
monialists  (the  military  and  the  business 
community)  with  part  of  the  political 
bureaucrat  community,  i.e.  the  economists. 
The  former  produces  political  support  and 
capacity  to  make  policy,  while  the  latter 
creates  the  wealth  for  the  former  to  con- 
sume.43 For  the  army  in  particular,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  economic  growth  keeps  them  uni- 
fied and  also  ensures  constant  support  from 
the  middle  class.44  At  a  broader  level, 


King,  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy,  80-1. 

42Hill,  Indonesia's  New  Order,  4-17;  William  Lid- 
die,  "The  Relative  Autonomy,  of  the  Third  World  Polit- 
ician", International  Studies  Quarterly  35  (1991):  423. 

43Liddle,  The  Relative  Autonomy,  425. 

■^Crouch,  Patrimonialism  and  Military.  Rule,  581. 
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patron- clientism  also  represents  a  process  of 
resource  extraction  and  capital  accumula- 
tion, which  in  the  long-run  strengthens  the 
state's  economic  structures,  and  the  patern- 
alistic ethics  and  the  political  power  of  the 
patrons.  The  maintenance  of  this  process 
forces  the  patrimonial  organisations  to  rely 
on  local  or  external  sources;  a  situation 
which  correlates  patrimonialism  with  de- 
pendency on  trans- national  corporations 
and  global  lending  agencies. 

Following  the  economic  growth,  part  of 
the  bureaucratic  community,  known  as  the 
technocrats,  has  begun  to  encroach  into  the 
power  of  the  military.  Even  though  they 
have  had  limited  success,  they  are  beginning 
to  call  for  a  higher  degree  of  openness,  and 
some  of  them  are  even  beginning  to  oppose 
the  absolute  nature  of  the  military's  in- 
fluence.45 The  fragmented  nature  of  state 
development  has  benefited  this  group,  and 
given  them  considerable  leverage  in  policy 
debates  and  bargaining  among  bureaucratic 
institutions.  Their  area  of  specific  concern 
covers  high  technology  and  capital  intensive 
sectors  such  as  oil,  mining  and  the  more 
complex  industrial  areas.  They  are  primarily 
involved  in  the  State.  Planning  Board,  the 
State  Science  and  Technological  Centre,  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Mining  and  Energy.46 

45Liddle,  The  Relative  Autonomy,  425.  Refer  also  to 
Crouch;  Patrimonialism  and  Military  Rule,  581.  The 
Technocrat's  idea  of  purchasing  the  former  East  Ger- 
man battle  ships,  and  the  Presidential  support  on  the 
former  for  such  action,  is  perceived  by  some  circle  in  the 
military  as  a  serious  blow.  As  well,  the  Technocrat's  in- 
ternational deal  in  defence  related  matters  can  be  con- 
sidered as  bypassing  the  military's  area  of.  responsibili- 
ty. 

^Richard  Robison,  "The  Transformation  of  the 
State  in  Indonesia",  in  John  Taylor  and  Andrew  Tur- 
ton  (eds.),  Sociology  of  .'Developing- Societies':  South- 


Political  Economy  Level 

The  above  mentioned  change  in  the 
state's  power  structure  can  be  attributed  to 
two  factors:  the  global  shift  from  geo-politics 
into  geo- economics,  and  the  sharp  reduction 
in  oil  prices,  which  caused  a  severe  revenue 
crisis  in  the  world  economy.47  Responding  to 
this  development,  the  state  began  to  restruc- 
ture its  economy,  which  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing non  interventionist  policies:  deregula- 
tion in  the  banking  sector;  the  scaling  down 
of  bank  lending;  the  liberalisation  and 
streamlining  of  foreign  investment  laws;  the 
lowering  of  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers; 
and  an  encouragement  for  the  growth  of 
non- oil  tradeable  goods.  This  domestic  re- 
structurisation  led  to  an  influx  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  late  1980s  and  a  decrease  in 

AH 

the  state's  economic  role. 

The  state's  strategic  retreat  in  the  eco- 
nomic sector  is  shown  in  its  share  of  only  31 
per  cent  of  the  national  economic  activity, 
which  is  a  lower  figure  compared  with  the 
previous  decade.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
countered  by  the  growth  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, which  has  begun  to  encroach  into  the 
state's  power  base,  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
veloping itself  into  a  potentially  powerful 
political  force.  The  trend  can  be  traced  with 
the  formation  of  business  associations  in 
various  fields  such  as  textiles,  pharmaceutic- 
als, tyres,  plywood,  cigarettes,  capital  ven- 
tures and  banking  industries;  which  has 

east  Asia  (London:  Macmillan  Education  Ltd.,  1988b), 
57. 

4" 'Hill,  Indonesia's  New  Order,  17. 

^Richard  Robison,  "Industrialization  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Political  Development  of  Capital:  The  Case 
of  Indonesia",  in  Ruth  McVey  (ed.),  Southeast  Asian 
Capitalists  (Cornell:  Cornell  Southeast  Asian  Program, 
1992),  73. 
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enabled  the  Indonesian  business  community 
to  be  more  unified  and  eradicate  clientelism. 
As  a  result,  some  of  the  conglomerates  who 
used  to  be  under  state  patronage  are  be- 
coming more  independent,  with  their  ac- 
tivities growing  beyond  governmental  super- 
vision. Moreover,  they  tend  to  economically 
survive  a  withdrawal  of  protection,  and 
begin  to  influence  the  policy  making  pro- 
cesses by  compromising  the  state's  position 
on  foreign  borrowing.49 

Uniquely,  despite  clientelism  still  being  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  interaction  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  business  community 
has  seen  clientelism  evolve  into  a  type  of 
quasi- patrimonialism  with  a  unique  social 
structure.  Despite  this  trend  however,  some 
continue  to  accept  protection  and  concession 
through  personal  and  financial  connections 
with  the  political  elite.50  As  I  have  men- 
tioned previously,  such  developments  have 
seen  the  emergence  of  an  intellectual  chal- 
lenge towards  Robison's  premise  of  the  "un- 
ruling"  bourgeoisie  and  also  Crouch's  no- 
tion of  patrimonialism. 

Admittedly  before  1985  this  group  had 
very  little  to  do  with  Indonesian  policy  mak- 
ing; however,  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
this  situation  has  changed  considerably. 
Even  though  the  state  is  still  relatively  im- 
mune from  direct  political  action  by  capital- 
ist groups  seeking  to  shape  government  pol- 
icy, nowadays  the  latter  can  indirectly  in- 


fluence the  state's  long-term  economic 
growth  and  development,  and  can  economic- 
ally survive  a  withdrawal  of  protection.51 

In  order  to  win  a  share  of  the  world  mar- 
ket, the  state  begins  to  synthesise  foreign 
policies  with  industrial  policies,  which  conse- 
quently invite  the  participation  of  the 
business  groups;  i.e.  they  who  command 
technology,  ready  access  to  global  sources  of 
capital,  and  direct  access  to  the  world  mar- 
ket. Their  pattern  of  relationship  is  such  that 
they  can  not  deny  one  another  in  their  ef- 
forts to  seek  and  share  power.  In  order  to 
achieve  agreement  among  themselves,  they 
adhere  to  the  formal  or  informal  rules  of  the 
bargaining  process  governed  by  the  state  and 
the  international  economic  institutions. 

Responding  to  this  new  configuration, 
the  state  has  begun  to  encourage  more  and 
more  indigenous  Indonesian  entrepreneurs 
to  join  the  private  sector,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  the  quasi- patrimonialism. 
The  beneficiaries  are  they  who  have  links 
with  the  military  or  Soeharto's  family,  which 
often  runs  contrary  to  technocratic  criterion. 
Also,  this  means  that  the  world  of  commerce 
and  industry  is  no  longer  overwhelmingly  the 
domain  of  the  Indonesian  Chinese.  This  new 
group  is  highly  involved  in  managing  and 
channelling  joint  ventures  between  foreign 
investments  with  domestic  partners.52  As  a 
result,  it  has  helped  reduce  ethnic  tensions 
and  ideological  qualms  about  capitalism, 


Among  others,  the  duet  of  Prayogo  Pangestu  and 
Tommy  Soeharto  deliberately  changed  the  US$1.8  bil- 
lion petrochemical  plant  from  a  domestic  owned  into  a 
foreign  owned  enterprise.  Again,  Pangestu  refused  to 
pay  US$5.6  million  for  its  illegal  logging.  For  a  com- 
plete picture,  consult  Maclntyre,  Power,  Prosperity  and 
Patrimonialism,  254-5. 

50Hill,  Indonesia's  New  Order,  32. 


Maclntyre,  Business  and  Politics  in  Indonesia,  15- 
9.  In  contrast  to  the  common  knowledge,  the  business 
groups  maintain  a  greater  independency  towards  the 
state,  and  able  to  survive  regardless  of  who  control  the 
state  leadership.  Check  the  last  paragraph  of  the  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Djisman  S.  Simandjuntak,  Kompas,  7 
May  1995,  2. 

52King,  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy,  82. 
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even  though  the  corporatist  mechanism  is 

53 

still  widely  operated. 

A  Proposed  Analysis  of  the  Indone- 
sian New  Order:  A  Patrimonial- 
Bureaucratic  and  Structuralist  Focus 

The  unique  nature  of  the  Indonesian  pol- 
itical economy  has  enabled  me  to  examine 
the  issue  from  two  perspectives:  the  struc- 
turalist on  one  side  and  the  non  structuralist 
(known  here  as  they  who  adhere  to  the  patri- 
monial-bureaucratic understanding)  on  the 
other.  Despite  approaching  the  issue  dif- 
ferently, both  sides  concede  that  the  state 
alone  determines  policy,  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  separated  from  its  society, 
with  little  scope  for  non  state  actors  to  pur- 
sue alternative  policies.54 

However,  the  structuralist  and  the  non 
structuralist  approaches  are  not  necessarily 
contradictory.  While  the  former  interpreta- 
tion is  class- based  and  regards  class  conten- 
tion as  the  catalyst  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic change  in  the  country,  the  latter  high- 
lights the  importance  of  examining  the  in- 
fluence of  societal  factors  such  as  business 
communities  and  non  state  actors  in  policy 
formation.  Again,  while  the  structuralists 
continue  to  try  and  explain  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  rise  of  the  new  bourgeoisie,  pro- 
letarianisation and  class  consciousness,  the 

"Maclntyre,  Power,  Prosperity  and  Patrimonial- 
ism,  256-7.  Although  some  Indonesians  disapprove  of 
the  rapid  economic  rise  of  the  indigenous  peoples,  they 
secretly  support  it  for  it  acts  as  a  building  block  against 
the  economic  dominancy  of  the  Chinese. 

MMacIntyre,  Business  and  Politics,  17.  Consult  also 
Harold  Crouch,  Domestic  Political  Structures  and  Re- 
gional Economic  Co-operation  (Singapore:  Institute  of 
Southeast  Asia  Studies,  1984),  75. 


non  structuralists  tend  to  examine  the 
capacity  for  organisational  autonomy  on  the 
part  of  the  masses.  Lastly,  while  the  struc- 
turalists perceive  the  state  as  relatively  auto- 
nomous, but  subject  to  limitations  imposed 
by  the  struggle  for  capital  accumulation,  the 
non  structuralists  tend  to  see  the  state  as  be- 
ing the  instrument  of  the  ruling  class. 

In  spite  of  the  necessity  to  synthesise  the 
approaches,  the  best  idea  therefore  is  to  see 
Indonesian  politics  !hrough  the  Patrimonial- 
Bureaucratic-Stucturalist  focus;  with  the 
patrimonial  and  bureaucratic  elements  dom- 
inantly  played  by  the  state,  and  the  struc- 
turalist elements  as  being  played  jointly  by 
the  state  and  the  dominant  class.  The  above 
three  subjects  contribute  to  specific  issues  of 
the  policy  making. 

Foreign  and  defence  issues  are  the 
primary  concern  of  the  Indonesian  bureau- 
cracy, with  the  President  himself  standing  at 
the  apex  of  the  centralised  mechanism, 
possessing  the  sole  power  to  make  decisions 
and  to  stifle  opposition.  Formal  decisions 
are  made  in  and  implemented  through  the 
established  bureaucratic  institution  via  intra- 
bureaucratic  competition.  The  authority  of 
the  President  is  personalistic  and  institu- 
tional, while  the  authority  of  the  top  office 
holders  derives  from  their  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  former  and  the  holding  of  their 
respective  offices. 

Regarding  the  foreign  economic  issues, 
actors  tend  to  become  more  diversified. 
Even  though  the  state's  dominance  under  the 
Presidential  leadership  still  prevails,  deci- 
sions are  made  based  on  a  concerted  stra- 
tegies between  the  bureaucracy,  the  local 
business  community,  foreign  capitals,  and 
the  global  rule  dealing  with  new  interna- 
tional division  of  labour. 
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THE  INTERACTION  OF  ACTORS  IN  THE  ISSUE  OF  SECURITY 
(FOREIGN  AND  DEFENCE)  POLICIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 


Actors  in  Indonesian 
Politics 


Issue:  Foreign  and 
Defence  Policies 


Issue:  International 
Economic  Policies 


A.  The  Politico  Bureaucrats 
1.  The  President 


very  dominant 


very  influential  vis  a  vis 
the  remaining  actors 


2.  Minister  and  elites 
in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs 


rivalry  with  (3),  and 
subject  to  Presidential 
approval  on  strategic 
issues 


During  Cold  War:  rivalry 
with  (4),  and  still  subject 
to  Presidential 
approval 

Post  Cold  Wan  The  above 
pattern  prevail,  added  with 
new  rival:  (6) 


3.  Minister  and  elites 

in  the  Ministry  of  Defence 


rivalry  with  (2),  and 
subject  to  Presidential 
approval  on  strategic  issues 


operate  patron-clientism 
with  (6);  maintain  symbiotic 
interest  with  (4):  and  begin  to 
compete  with  (5) 


4.  Minister  and  elites 
in  the  Economic 
Ministries 


Subject  to  Presidential 
approval,  and  play  only 
supportive  role 


competing  in  policy 
making  with  (2);  maintain 
symbiotic  interest  with  (3); 
and  begin  to  coordinate 
policies  with  (6) 


5.  The  Technocrats 


Subject  to  Presidential 
approval,  and  begin  to 
encroach  the  technological 
responsibility  of  (3) 


Subject  to  Presidential 
approval,  and  begin  to 
encroach  the  policies  of  (4) 


B.  The  Business  Actors 

6.  The  Indonesian  Chamber 
of  Trade  and  Commerce 
(KADIN) 


Plays  only  supportive 
role 


Subject  to  patron-clientism 
vis  a  vis  (3)  and  (4);  work 
closely  with  (6) 
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7.  Donor  Countries  Tend  to  be  inactive  with 

regard  to  the  Indonesian 
policies,  despite  capable 
to  promote  sanctions 


influential  in  directing  funds, 
and  very  supportive  to 
Indonesian  policies 


8.  The  Local  Business  Plays  only  supportive  During  Cold  War:  Subject  to 

Community  role  patron-clientism  vis  a  vis  (3) 

and  (4).  Post  Cold  War: 
involve  in  quasi- patrimonialism, 
and  begin  to  initiate  policies 


9.  International  Economic 
Institutions  (IGGI/CGI, 
IMF,  World  Bank) 


Tend  to  be  inactive  with 
regard  to  the  Indonesian 
policies,  despite  capable 
to  promote  sanctions 


influential  in  directing  funds, 
and  very  supportive  to 
Indonesian  policies 


C.  Other  Actors 

10.  The  Ruling  Party  Support  the  bureaucracy  Support  the  bureaucracy, 

(Go/tar/Functional  capable  of  raising  issues  capable  of  raising  issue 

Group) 


11.  The  Press 


only  raising  concern, 
subject  to  governmental 
control 


only  raising  concern, 
subject  to  governmental 
control 


12.  Local  Member  of 
Parliament 


capable  of  commenting 
issues,  and  still  subject  to 
cooption  by  the  state 
machineries 


capable  of  raising 
issues,  but  subject 
to  cooption  by  the  state 
machineries 


13.  Centre  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies 


Supportive  to  the 
bureaucracy,  and  capable 
of  promoting  alternative 
policies 


Supportive  to  the  bureaucracy, 
and  capable  of  promoting 
alternative  policies 


14.  Indonesian  Society 


Passive  and  tend  to 
follow  the  mood  of  the 
government 


Passive  and  tend  to 
follow  the  mood  of 
the  government 
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Indonesia's  Future  Strategic 
Environment:  Relationship  of 
the  Great  Powers* 

Jusuf  Wanandi 


Introduction 


THE  region,  while  thriving  and  stable 
in  the  near  future,  except  for  the  cri- 
sis on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  due  to 
North  Korean  intransigence  and  sense  of  iso- 
lation, is  still  full  of  uncertainties  in  the 
longer  term.  One  of  the  main  uncertainties  is 
the  new  equilibrium  among  the  great  powers, 
namely  the  US,  Japan,  China  and  Russia. 

Most  important  among  them  is  the  future 
of  the  triangular  relations  between  the  US, 
Japan  and  China.  While  Russia  is  an  impor- 
tant great  country,  for  the  time  being  she  will 
be  pre- occupied  with  internal  problems  and 
developments  and  with  her  relations  with  the 
former  co-states  in  the  USSR.  She  focuses 
mostly  on  her  European  part  where  most  of 
her  population  resides  and  where  her  in- 
dustries are  located.  While  Russia  should  be 
engaged  in  connection  to  her  role  in  non- 
proliferation  and  arms  control,  she  still 
needs  a  lot  more  economic  involvement  to 
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have  a  real  impact  and  influence  on  the  Asia 
Pacific  scene. 

India,  while  having  a  real  interest  to  get 
herself  involved  in  the  Asia  Pacific  region, 
among  others  for  economic  reasons  and  the 
need  to  overcome  the  "obsession"  with  the 
sub-continent,  does  need  some  more  time 
with  her  economic  reforms  and  change  in 
strategic  outlook  before  she  will  be  accepted 
fully  by  the  region. 

The  most  important  question  to  be  asked 
for  the  future  of  the  Asia  Pacific  is  whether 
history  is  going  to  repeat  itself  after  Pax 
Americana  is  over  for  the  region,  after  hav- 
ing kept  stability,  peace  and  development  to 
most  countries  in  the  region  for  the  last  50 
years. 

First  is  the  fact  that  while  the  US  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  dominant  factor  to  the 
region  for  the  foreseeable  future,  politically, 
economically  as  well  as  security  wise,  she  is 
not  going  to  play  the  benevolent  hegemon 
for  ever.  This  is  due  to  the  limitations  and 
constraints  put  to  her  by  public  opinion  and 
the  American  people,  which  in  a  democracy 
is  just  not  willing  to  accept  the  burden  with- 
out any  real  and  immediate  benefit  for  them- 
selves. 
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Thus,  that  after  being  benign  and  al- 
truistic as  a  superpower  for  the  last  40  years 
or  so  after  World  War  II,  the  US  is  becoming 
more  "normal"  and  "self- interested",  and 
therefore  her  leadership  will  also  be  less  ac- 
cepted by  the  region.  Because  in  the  end, 
leadership  means  sacrifices,  and  a  reduced 
willingness  to  do  so  will  make  its  leadership 
also  less  acceptable  to  others  in  the  region. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  US 
will  no  longer  have  a  military  presence  in  the 
region.  The  real  question  for  the  region  is 
what  Japan's  and  China's  future  role  will  be. 

Going  back  to  history,  the  possibilities 
are:  either  Japan  will  become  a  hegemon 
such  as  in  pre-World  War  II  or  China  will 
again  become  the  dominant  power  in  the  re- 
gion as  in  the  era  pre- western  domination  of 
China  which  lasted  until  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury. Another  possible  alternative  which 
does  not  depend  on  history,  but  is  forward- 
looking  and  involves  new  ideas  and  construc- 
tions which  take  into  account  economic  in- 
tegration and  the  development  of  close  coop- 
erations among  countries  in  the  region.  This 
alternative  offers  a  more  peaceful  scenario. 

Currently  there  are  efforts  to  establish 
new  regional  institutions,  which  are  multi- 
lateral in  nature,  and  are  based  on  coopera- 
tive security  concepts,  which  include  com- 
prehensive, common,  and  collective  security 
elements.  These  will  bring  about  a  new  alter- 
native for  a  stable,  peaceful  and  dynamic  re- 
gion in  the  Asia  Pacific.  In  the  longer  term 
only  a  multilateral  system  promises  to  pro- 
duce peace,  order  and  security  as  well  as 
dynamism  and  development  because  demo- 
cracies will  not  accept  sacrifices  and  have  the 
political  will  to  become  a  global  policeman. 
Since  the  UN  system  is  now  the  only  existing 
multilateral  structure,  however  full  of  imper- 
fections, it  is  imperative  to  make  it  work  by 
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supporting  it  and  improving  it  for  the  future. 
Regional  initiatives  and  institutions  are  im- 
portant to  support  this  multilateral  system. 

US  Role  in  the  Asia  Pacific 

The  US  is  going  to  stay  in  the  region  for 
political,  economic  and  security  reasons. 
The  problem  might  be  that  she  has  to  adjust 
her  presence  in  relations  to  her  own  domestic 
developments  and  changes  in  the  Asia  Paci- 
fic region.  She  is  a  Pacific,  as  well  as  an  At- 
lantic power  and  therefore,  she  is  going  to  be 
part  of  the  Asia  Pacific  region.  She  also  is 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  terms  and  therefore,  her 
presence  will  be  quite  formidable. 

Her  military  presence  will  not  be  the 
same  as  during  the  Cold  War,  because  the 
rationale  for  that  has  gone  by,  and  other 
reasons  has  to  be  found  to  keep  a  certain 
military  presence  in  the  Western  Pacific  for 
the  future.  Her  presence  today  is  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  problems  and  threat  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  by  North  Korea.  Whether 
the  role  of  an  arbiter  for  peace,  stability  and 
development  in  the  region  is  an  adequate 
enough  reason  or  not  for  a  future  presence 
has  yet  to  be  seen.  The  role  of  an  arbiter  or 
balancer  for  the  US  in  the  Asia  Pacific  as 
Britain  has  done  in  the  19th  century  in  her 
relations  with  continental  Europe  might  not 
be  really  valid  for  her.  First,  US  relations 
with  Japan  as  an  ally  is  ot  the  same  as  her  re- 
lations with  China.  Second,  the  US  might 
not  be  prepared  to  play  a  balancer  role  with 
a  foreign  policy  based  on  a  certain  idealism 
and  moral  principles.  Here,  burdensharing 
and  a  regional  multilateral  effort  for  security 
dialogues  and  cooperation  as  part  of  a  coop- 
erative security  effort  might  be  another  im- 
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portant  reason  to  convince  the  US  body  pol- 
itic about  this  need.  This  type  of  a  presence, 
which  is  aimed  at  keeping  a  healthy  equili- 
brium among  the  great  powers  and  preven- 
ting a  hegemon  to  dominate  the  region,  re- 
minds one  of  the  US  role  in  the  Asia  Pacific 
region,  particularly  in  East  Asia,  before 
World  War  II. 

One  difference  now,  which  is  a  good 
thing,  is  the  fact  that  the  US  has  become 
more  dependent  on  foreign  trade  than  ever, 
especially  in  the  creation  of  employment. 
Around  20  per  cent  of  her  labour  force  now 
is  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  compared 
with  5  per  cent  about  20  years  ago. 

This  means  that  she  is  now  more  depen- 
dent on  her  international  trade  and  there- 
fore, less  inclined  to  become  again  isolation- 
ist, although  a  certain  degree  of  inward- 
looking  among  her  populace  always  creates 
the  impetus  to  such  thinking.  This  now  takes 
the  form  of 4  'neo-  mercantilist"  policies  that 
the  Clinton  Administration  has  adopted  to 
try  to  open  other  markets  in  an  aggressive 
fashion.  This  also  means  that  other  coun- 
tries, especially  in  East  Asia,  have  to  open 
their  markets  to  the  US  in  accordance  with 
international  rules,  and  to  encourage  the  US 
to  increase  her  economic  presence  in  the  re- 
gion by  providing  a  level  playing  field  for  US 
private  sector  as  well  as  regional  and  domes- 
tic entrepreneurs. 

It  is  always  true  that  the  flag  will  follow 
the  economic  interest.  Politically  the  US  has 
been  in  the  best  position  to  have  a  certain  in- 
fluence in  the  region,  partly  due  to  her  eco- 
nomic and  military  presence  (Pax  Ameri- 
cana), but  also  due  to  her  "soft- power" 
capabilities,  namely  her  influence  and  to  a 
certain  extent  her  diplomacy,  cultural  and 
educational  facilities  and  centres  of  ex- 
cellence in  technology  and  science,  transpor- 


tation and  telecommunication,  and  last  but 
not  least  information  technology,  including 
its  softwares. 

But  that  "dominance"  can  only  be  main- 
tained in  the  future  if  she  is  willing  to  have  a 
more  balanced  foreign  policy  between  the 
moralistic  inclinations  of  the  body  politic 
and  hard-nosed  realistic  national  interests, 
where  human  rights  and  democracy  are  only 
one  part  of  a  foreign  policy  which  also 
should  include  economic  interest,  strategic 
and  geo-political  requirements,  historical  re- 
lations and  other  imperatives. 

Second,  she  also  should  be  willing  to  be 
more  multilaterist  and  ceased  being  so  much 
of  a  unilaterist.  The  world  has  changed,  her 
power  is  also  being  limited  by  others,  espe- 
cially in  the  economic  and  political  field. 
East  Asia  is  one  example  where  there  is  a  re- 
naissance of  self-confidence,  trust  in  its  own 
capabilities  and  values  and  therefore,  more 
assertive  and  less  willing  to  be  simply  placed 
on  the  receiving  end,  even  from  the  USA. 

In  the  end  the  USA  also  has  to  rely  on 
multilateral  bodies,  including  the  UN,  to 
manage  the  new  world  order  in  the  future.  A 
multilateral  approach  in  the  regional  context 
should  also  be  as  part  of  global  develop- 
ments and  attitudes,  where  problems  and 
tensions  should  be  solved  together  and  in  the 
multilateral  sense,  be  it  in  the  economic  field 
(WTO  -  World  Trade  Organization  or 
APEC  -  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Coopera- 
tion) or  in  the  security  field  (UN,  ARF  - 
ASEAN  Regional  Forum).  While  this  chal- 
lenge for  the  short  and  medium  term  is  very 
large  for  any  US  Administration  and  the  US 
Congress  to  implement,  as  has  been  shown 
in  US  willingness  to  participate  in  UN  peace- 
keeping and  peace-making  efforts  after  the 
debacle  of  her  involvement  in  Somalia,  Haiti 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Bosnia,  in  the 
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longer  term  this  multilateral  approach  will 
be  acceptable  for  any  democracy  and  their 
public  opinion  in  keeping  order  and  stability 
in  the  world.  In  this  sense,  the  mood  of  a 
Republican  Congress  for  unilateralism  and 
negative  attitude  toward  greater  UN  role  in 
the  future  is  of  temporary  nature. 

One  important  aspect  of  being  multi- 
lateralist  is  a  willingness  to  listen  to  others 
and  to  adjust  to  the  other  parties'  style  and 
values.  In  East  Asia,  the  style  of  the  Clinton 
Administration  which  is  confrontational, 
both  in  the  economic  and  political  field 
(human  rights  or  labour  rights)  will  not  be 
conducive  for  the  development  of  a  longer 
term  friendly  relationship.  Even  in  the  case 
of  Japan,  it  can  be  argued  that  while  gaiat- 
su  can  and  still  plays  a  role  that  is  welcomed 
by  the  bureaucrats,  who  for  the  time  being 
are  still  influential  in  the  decision-making 
process  domestically,  in  the  longer  term  this 
will  create  resentment  and  enmity,  affecting 
the  alliance  relationship  that  is  so  vital  for 
the  region. 

Japan's  Role  in  the  Asia  Pacific  Re- 
gion 

When  the  coalition  under  PM  Hosokawa 
took  over  in  Japan,  a  new  sense  of  credibility 
and  trust  have  been  created  in  the  region  to- 
wards Japan.  This  is  most  obvious  with  re- 
gard to  South  Korea,  who  is  key  to  accept 
Japan's  leadership  in  the  region.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  LDP-Socialist  Party  coalition 
debate  and  resolutions  in  the  Diet  on  the 
issue  of  Japan's  role  in  World  War  II  has 
dented  quite  severely  the  credibility  of 
Japan's  leaders. 

This  means  that  Japan  will  not  be  im- 
mediately ready  for  a  leadership  role,  due  to 


her  domestic  political  developments  and  re- 
alignments among  the  political  parties.  But 
changes  in  the  medium  term  give  at  least  the 
chance  to  Japan  to  become  a  "normal  coun- 
try" as  thought  of  by  Ichiro  Ozawa,  and  be 
acceptable  in  the  region. 

Although  these  new  leadership  and  re- 
alignments in  political  developments  will 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  Japan 
towards  the  region,  due  to  lesser  feeling  of 
guilt  and  remorse,  and  therefore  possibly  be- 
comes more  assertive,  Japan's  leadership  is 
an  important  factor  for  the  stability  of  the 
region  in  the  future.  This  leadership  should 
not  be  confined  only  to  the  economic  sphere, 
but  should  also  include  the  political  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  security  field.  The  in- 
creased role  in  the  security  field  will  consist 
of  strengthening  her  own  self-defence  as  well 
as  a  PKO  role  in  the  context  of  cooperative 
security. 

How  Japan  is  going  to  implement  this 
security  role,  however,  is  crucial  to  her  ac- 
ceptance in  the  region.  In  this  respect,  a  step 
by  a  step  approach  and  intensive  consulta- 
tions with  the  regional  countries  are  a  con- 
ditio sine  qua  non.  For  this  purpose  multi- 
lateral region-wide  institutions  such  as 
PECC  and  APEC  on  the  economic  side  and 
ARF  and  CSCAP  on  the  political- security 
side  are  crucial  for  Japan.  In  the  end  Japan 
has  to  balance  her  relationship  between  the 
region  as  her  natural  geopolitical  environ- 
ment and  her  global  role  commensurate  with 
its  stature  as  the  second  most  powerful  eco- 
nomy. Such  regional  institutions  will  assist 
Japan  in  finding  an  acceptable  leadership 
role  in  the  future.  In  this  regional  context  her 
relations  and  alliance  with  the  US  are  still 
vital,  and  her  cooperation  and  partnership 
with  ASEAN  are  important.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  a  normal  and  friendly  relationship 
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with  Korea  and  China. 

Besides,  the  internal  development  of 
Japan,  economically  and  politically,  is 
crucial  for  Japan's  role  in  the  future.  The 
region  hopes  that  those  changes  will  make 
Japan  more  outward  looking,  develops 
greater  empathy  towards  others  and  will  be 
more  willing  to  make  sacrifices  as  a  leader 
should  be.  Unfortunately  through  this  stage 
of  development  the  changes  were  halted  by 
the  new  LDP-SDP  coalition. 

China's  Role  in  the  Region 

China  is  considered  by  the  region  as  an 
emerging  great  power.  She  is  still  in  the  pro- 
cess of  transition  because  she  is  still  in  the 
process  of  generational  and  leadership 
change.  In  international  relations  she  would 
like  to  have  a  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
especially  in  the  region,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
catch  up  in  her  economic  development. 
China  has  just  returned  to  the  mainstream  of 
international  relations  over  the  last  15  years, 
following  a  period  of  revolutionary  fervour 
for  40  years  (or  150  years,  since  the  Opium 
War,  depending  on  how  far  one's  historical 
perspective  is). 

Because  she  has  been  isolated  for  so  long, 
her  idea  about  international  relations  and  so- 
vereignty is  still  based  on  a  balance  of  power 
concept  from  the  19th  century  and  an  ab- 
solute sovereignty  that  is  no  more  relevant  in 
the  1990s.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  East 
Asian  region  would  like  to  involve  her  in  a 
variety  of  regional  structures,  both  in  the 
economic  field  (Pacific  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Council  -  PECC  and  Asia  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  -  APEQ  as  well  as  in  the 
political- security  field  (Council  for  Security 
Cooperation  the  Asia  Pacific  -  CSCAP  and 


ASEAN  Regional  Forum  -  ARF). 

There  is  now,  and  for  the  next  ten  years, 
a  window  of  opportunity  to  involve  China  as 
a  "conventional  great  power"  which  abides 
by  the  international  and  regional  rules  of  the 
game.  The  international  community  should 
recognise  that  China  is  doing  the  world  and 
the  region  a  great  service  by  keeping  22  per 
cent  of  humanity,  namely  her  own  1 .2  billion 
people  employed,  fed  and  clothed. 

It  should  also  be  acknowledged  that  a 
certain  political  stability  and  economic  de- 
velopment have  been  maintained  in  China 
which  have  a  positive  effect  on  regional 
peace,  development  and  dynamism.  Limita- 
tions and  mistakes  on  China's  side  should  be 
conveyed  to  her  as  a  friend,  but  with  frank- 
ness, because  the  region  has  a  stake  in  a 
peaceful  and  dynamic  China.  Only  if  China 
takes  criticism  and  advice  with  an  open  mind 
can  she  be  successful  as  a  regional  and  global 
leader  in  the  longer  future.  Because  only 
then  will  the  leadership  of  China  be  accepted 
by  the  region  and  the  international  com- 
munity. This  acceptance  is  crucial  for 
China's  development  and  growth,  as  she 
needs  foreign  capital,  technology  and  mar- 
kets to  do  so. 

The  region  in  particular  and  the  world  at 
large,  the  western  countries  included,  had 
shown  goodwill  towards  China.  Although  it 
should  be  recognised  and  understood  that 
China,  due  to  her  historical  burden  of  having 
to  face  imperialism  and  colonialism  since  the 
mid- 19th  century  by  the  West  and  Japan, 
still  harbours  suspicions  and  prejudices  to- 
wards them.  The  way  the  western  countries 
criticise  China  is  sometimes  felt  unpleasant, 
but  in  the  end  that  is  the  nature  of  interna- 
tional relations  at  the  end  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. This  also  means  that  China  has  to  par- 
ticipate with  other  East  Asian  countries  and 
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developing  nations  to  be  more  pro-active  in 
formulating  a  new  system  in  international  re- 
lations which  should  also  uphold  democratic 
principles.  Since  the  Tienanmen  incident  this 
goodwill  has  been  somewhat  shattered.  On 
the  one  hand,  China  has  become  more  de- 
fensive and  lost  somewhat  her  self-confid- 
ence to  deal  especially  with  the  West.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Western  ways  of  dealing 
with  her  since  then  has  become  more  ag- 
gressive, assertive,  and  sometimes  even  ex- 
cessive and  capricious  in  condemning  China 
about  the  affair.  Especially  the  US  has  a 
hang-up  with  China  on  human  rights,  and 
seemingly  she  cannot  accept  China  to  de- 
velop as  a  great  power  in  the  future.  This  is 
very  obvious  on  the  question  of  Taiwan  and 
the  confusion  created  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. The  Clinton  Administration  is  weak 
and  has  no  real  expertise  on  East  Asia, 
especially  on  China  at  the  highest  level.  Now 
the  question  arises  how  to  let  it  be  balanced 
again.  It  is  becoming  really  confrontational 
due  to  misunderstandings  and  two  weak  gov- 
ernments on  both  sides. 

The  principle  of  intervention  into 
another  country's  domestic  problems  are 
being  developed  and  formulated  due  to  the 
recognition  of  limited  sovereignty  of  the 
state  and  because  groups  in  society  and  even 
individuals  are  now  recognised  as  subjects  of 
international  relations  besides  the  states 
themselves.  Here  human  rights  and  demo- 
cracy are  coming  to  the  fore  as  reasons  for 
intervention  in  cases  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights.  This  principle  of  intervention 
has  yet  to  be  agreed  upon  and  formulated 
comprehensively  into  international  law. 
Therefore,  economic  or  other  sanctions, 
cannot  be  applied  unilaterally.  Only  diplo- 
matic demarche's  rallying  of  public  opinion 
and  sanctions  through  international  multi- 
lateral bodies  such  as  the  UN  can  be  ac- 


cepted. Here,  China's  role  and  active  partici- 
pation is  also  important. 

On  human  rights  it  has  to  be  recognised 
by  East  Asian  countries  that  the  core  rights 
or  the  so-called  non- derogatory  rights, 
namely  rights  to  live,  against  torture  or 
slavery,  basic  human  needs,  due  process  of 
law,  good  governance  and  the  right  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  are  absolute  and  could  not 
be  ignored.  Other  rights,  such  as  the  kind  of 
political  system  to  be  established  and  the  im- 
plementation of  some  related  civil  and  polit- 
ical rights  are  more  relative  and  will  depend 
on  values,  culture,  history  and  stages  of  de- 
velopment. Here,  others  cannot  intervene 
lightly  or  apply  sanctions  unilaterally. 

If  the  above  can  be  agreed  upon  and 
worked  out  together  between  the  developed 
and  developing  countries,  then  there  is  a 
chance  that  they  could  cooperate  in  the  im- 
plementation of  human  rights  and  confron- 
tation can  be  avoided.  Therefore,  the  confu- 
sion of  human  rights  with  democracy  caused 
by  the  Clinton  Administration  is  not  helping 
the  implementation  of  human  rights. 

Another  issue  that  China  also  has  to  pay 
attention  to  is  her  claims  to  her  "irredentist" 
part  of  China.  It  is  recognised  by  the  region 
that  China  is  very  inflexible  on  her  territorial 
claims,  especially  on  Taiwan.  But  at  the 
same  time  expectations  are  also  very  high 
that  China  attempt  to  resolve  those  claims  in 
a  peaceful  way. 

In  the  case  of  Taiwan  it  is  also  recognised 
that  the  democratisation  process  in  Taiwan 
has  created  pressures  that  could  no  longer  be 
controlled  by  the  KMT  government.  Such 
pressures  include  the  movement  by  the  DPP 
towards  Taiwan's  independence  or  the  adop- 
tion of  a  two-China  policy.  But  only  a  more 
farsighted  policy  on  China's  part  can  help 
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lessen  those  pressures  in  the  future.  In  this 
regard,  other  countries  in  the  region  can  sup- 
port an  atmosphere  in  which  both  parts  of 
China  will  be  able  to  agree  on  how  to  be  re- 
unified. 

On  the  South  China  Sea,  especially  the 
Spratlys,  it  is  very  important  in  China's  rela- 
tions with  ASEAN  in  the  future  that  a  peace- 
ful resolution  can  be  agreed  upon  and  be  im- 
plemented by  China.  The  whole  trust  to- 
wards China  on  the  part  of  ASEAN  will  be 
damaged  if  China  is  ever  going  to  use  force 
in  the  solution  of  her  claims.  ASEAN  is  very 
serious  about  the  Manila  Declaration  on  the 
South  China  Sea  issue,  which  stipulates  the 
above  principles.  More  positive  participation 
of  China  in  the  South  China  Sea  Workshop 
series  organised  by  Indonesia  and  ASEAN  is 
a  very  important  contribution  and  CBM  on 
the  part  of  China  towards  ASEAN  and  the 
entire  region  of  East  Asia.  This  "second 
track"  effort  should  be  endorsed  politically 
by  the  ARF  meeting,  until  the  time  comes 
when  an  official  negotiating  team  can  take 
over  and  decide  about  cooperation  in  the 
various  fields  concerning  the  South  China 
Sea.  In  the  meantime,  it  has  to  be  recognised 
that  the  talks  have  been  conducive  to  laying 
down  a  basis  for  future  relations  between 
Southeast  Asia  and  China,  where  trust,  co- 
operation and  peaceful  resolution  of  poten- 
tial conflicts  are  most  encouraging.  This  has 
been  shown  in  the  acceptance  of  China  of 
the  Manila  Declaration,  albeit  hesitatingly  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  cooperation  estab- 
lished on  science  and  technology  as  well  as 
on  security  issues.  That  is  the  reason  why 
China  immediately  accepted  ASEAN' s  in- 
vitation to  join  the  ARF  talks.  It  might  even 
have  a  beneficial  indirect  effect  on  normal- 
isation of  relations  between  China  and  Viet- 
nam, since  Vietnam  shares  some  of  the  wor- 
ries South  East  Asian  nations  have  towards 


China. 

The  Mischief  Reef  incident  with  the  Phi- 
lippines has  given  this  process  of  trust  and 
confidence  from  ASEAN  towards  China  a 
certain  set-back,  and  for  the  first  time 
ASEAN  is  taking  a  common  stand  towards 
the  Spratlys.  This  should  be  a  warning  for 
China  in  the  future  not  to  take  the  goodwill 
of  ASEAN  to  get  China  involved  in  regional 
cooperation  as  a  "weakness"  on  her  part.  In 
the  end,  if  China  is  not  willing  to  play  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  the  game  and  to  her  own 
promises,  then  ASEAN' s  attitude  towards 
her  will  be  sour  and  ASEAN  will  take  a 
stronger  stand  towards  China  in  the  Future. 
It  is  even  possible  that  a  resurgence  of  the 
perception  of  China  "threat"  will  again  seep 
into  ASEAN  in  their  calculations.  This  all 
happened  when  the  Taiwan's  question  has 
become  more  urgent  for  China  to  face  be- 
cause others  in  the  West,  especially  the  US, 
are  more  willing  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an 
"independent"  Taiwan,  a  two-China  policy 
or  one-China  and  one- Taiwan  policy.  China 
knows  that  ASEAN  and  East  Asia  in  general 
are  pro  one-China  policy  and  despite  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Taiwan,  is  not  willing 
to  dabble  on  the  one-China  policy.  China 
needs  to  prevent  the  resurgence  of  encircle- 
ment and  so  she  is  opening  up  to  ASEAN 
and  now  would  like  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  Spratlys,  together  with  ASEAN  based  on 
the  existing  international  law  including  the 
new  International  Law  of  the  Sea.  Before 
she  was  only  willing  to  look  for  a  solution 
based  on  historical  rights  and  her  national 
laws  and  deal  with  each  of  the  claimants 
bilaterally.  China  also  is  willing  to  recognise 
the  freedom  of  navigation  through  the  South 
China  Sea. 

As  to  her  defence  expenditures  and  stra- 
tegic deployment  of  naval  and  airpower, 
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China  as  a  great  power  is  expected  by  the  re- 
gion to  be  more  transparent  and  to  parti- 
cipate fully  in  CBM's  efforts  on  the  ARF.  It 
is  also  recognised  that  upgrading  her  defence 
capabilities  commensurate  with  her  power 
status  is  not  a  problem  as  long  as  its  purpose 
and  objectives  are  clear  to  her  neighbours. 
At  the  last  ARF  in  Brunei,  China  is  willing  to 
share  her  defence  policies  with  others  in  the 
region  and  participate  in  other  CBMs  for  the 
region. 

As  far  as  her  domestic  developments  are 
concerned,  the  region  hopes  that  China  will 
do  well,  especially  in  dealing  with  generat- 
ional and  leadership  changes.  It  will  be  more 
assuring  to  the  regional  countries  if  these 
processes  become  more  transparent  and  be 
understood  by  them.  Because  China  is  a 
great  country  and  whatever  China  is  doing 
will  have  very  important  implications  for  the 
region,  it  is  understandable  that  regional 
countries  follow  China's  development  very 
diligently.  The  better  China  is  able  to  explain 
to  the  region  the  better  it  should  be  for  the 
relationship  in  the  future  and  the  acceptance 
of  China's  leadership  by  the  region. 

The  Triangular  Relationship  and  Its 
Impact  on  the  Region 

US- Japan  Alliance 

It  has  been  recognised  by  the  whole  re- 
gion that  the  US- Japan  alliance  is  vital  to  its 
stability,  peace  and  development. 

Economically,  the  US  and  Japan  are  the 
two  main  sources  for  capital  and  technology, 
and  main  markets  for  their  manufactured 
goods  as  well  as  energy  and  resouces. 

Militarily,  the  alliance  provides  a 
guarantee  that  Japan  will  stay  non-nuclear 
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and  will  only  develop  conventional  capabili- 
ties for  its  own  defence.  This  is  re-assuring 
for  Japan's  public  opinion  and  the  region  as 
well.  This  does  not  mean  that  gradually  a 
security  role  for  Japan  is  not  acceptable.  But 
it  will  be  much  easier  if  that  role  is  part  of 
the  burdensharing  in  the  alliance. 

Politically,  more  can  be  done  by  the  two 
countries,  not  only  in  the  region  but  also 
globally,  in  establishing  a  new  global  order 
in  the  wake  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  In 
the  short-term  this  relation  is  facing  pres- 
sures and  tensions  due  to  the  trade  im- 
balance (about  US$50  billion  for  1993),  that 
is  politically  unacceptable  to  the  US,  espe- 
cially the  Clinton  Administration. 

Although  this  problem  is  not  going  to  de- 
velop into  a  trade  war,  because  the  integra- 
tion of  the  two  economies  has  been  so  enor- 
mous, and  therefore  one  cannot  expect  that 
retaliation  towards  Japan  if  not  measured 
will  not  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  US 
economy  itself.  The  economic  relations  and 
the  tensions  between  the  two  are  no  more  a 
zero  zum  game.  The  whole  case  of  auto- 
mobiles and  parts  a  few  months  ago  only 
showed  how  true  the  above  analysis  is. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  realm  of  political 
economy  if  tensions  between  the  two  will  be 
maintained  for  a  longer  term,  because  then 
public  opinion  on  both  sides  will  erode  the 
goodwill  that  has  been  established.  Without 
any  common  enemy,  as  during  the  Cold  War 
period,  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince  US 
public  opinion  that  a  forward  deployment 
presence  of  the  US  is  in  the  US  national  in- 
terest. To  make  this  effective,  the  bases  in 
Japan  are  crucial.  The  task  of  convincing  the 
US  public  is  more  difficult  if  trade  tensions 
are  high,  visible  and  lasting  for  a  longer 
period  than  usual. 
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This  danger  has  been  made  more  pro- 
nounced by  the  Clinton's  Administration  at- 
titudes, philosophy  and  policies  towards 
Japan.  Since  the  Administration's  accep- 
tance of  the  so-called  "revisionist"  policies 
towards  Japan,  she  really  thinks  that  Japan 
is  a  different  country,  with  a  different  kind 
of  capitalism  that  has  to  be  treated  also  dif- 
ferently, namely  by  setting  numerical  targets 
in  opening  up  the  Japanese  market.  This  is 
not  acceptable  to  Japan  because  it  smacks  of 
managed  trade  and  unilateralism  that  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  recently  completed  Uru- 
guay Round. 

On  the  Japanese  side,  public  resentment 
towards  US  pressures  are  building  up,  albeit 
slowly,  while  the  threat  of  Russia,  although 
still  being  considered,  has  declined  in  impor- 
tance. Problems  with  China  will  emerge  in 
the  future,  but  this  is  more  long-term,  due  to 
political,  geographic,  cultural  and  economic 
factors.  The  compounding  factor  here  is  that 
Japan  is  changing  politically,  and  these 
changes  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  region. 
However,  in  the  short  and  medium  term  this 
will  create  more  complications  to  the  US- 
Japan  relations  because  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment will  still  be  weak  in  the  medium 
term  and  a  new  political  re-alignment  is  ex- 
pected. Before  this  will  be  realised,  the 
Japanese  Government  cannot  give  as  much 
as  what  the  US  is  pressing  for.  So,  it  is  in  the 
short  and  medium  term  where  the  danger 
lies,  and  which  can  have  an  effect  for  the 
longer  term.  This  is  especially  true  if  the 
Clinton  Administration  overlooks  the  fact  of 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  Japanese 
political  system  due  to  a  "revisionist"  view 
of  Japan,  and  "mistrust"  among  the  nego- 
tiators towards  each  other. 

Therefore,  both  sides  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  impasse.  On  the  US  side,  its 


saving  and  investment  ratios  have  to  increase 
to  reduce  the  trade  imbalances,  and  trust  has 
to  be  created  in  the  negotiations.  In  addi- 
tion, unilateral  actions  have  to  be  abolished 
or  limited,  and  some  leeway  has  to  be  given 
to  Japan  to  answer  the  problem  of  imbalance 
through  their  own  policies  of  liberalisation 
and  governments  procurements. 

On  the  other  side,  Japan  has  to  get  her 
act  together  and  put  up  a  package  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  a  series  of  unilateral 
liberalisation  to  open  up  her  market,  while 
government  procurement  should  be  open  to 
others.  The  private  sector  can  support  the 
government's  efforts  by  setting  a  specific 
target  to  open  the  market  in  their  own  field 
which  is  not  legally  binding;  they  can  also 
assist  in  the  efforts  to  accelerate  political 
changes  which  will  be  good  for  Japan  and 
for  the  outside  parties  and  help  explain  it  to 
the  outside  world. 

Regional  institution  such  as  APEC  can  in 
the  future  be  helpful  by  multilateralising  and 
resolving  bilateral  conflicts  and  tensions. 
However,  the  region  is  still  ambivalent  about 
this,  because  on  the  one  hand  it  is  concerned 
that  it  may  become  the  next  target  of  US  uni- 
lateralism, but  on  the  other  it  also  knows 
that  only  the  US  can  pry  open  the  Japanese 
market  which  will  be  beneficial  to  countries 
in  the  region  as  well.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
great  deal  of  public  reactions  in  the  region. 
But  it  is  good  to  let  both  parties  know  that 
the  region  has  an  interest  in  the  resolution  of 
the  US- Japan  trade  conflict  immediately,  for 
it  might  deteriorate  the  alliance  that  is  so 
vital  to  the  region.  What  might  be  more 
dangerous  in  the  future  for  the  relationship 
is  Japan's  unpreparedness  to  play  a  role 
commensurate  with  its  power  in  times  of 
crisis,  such  as  the  Gulf  War.  One  potential 
problem  is  an  explosive  crisis  on  the  Korean 
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Peninsula,  in  which  Japan  is  asked  to  pro- 
vide more  than  a  financial  commitment. 
Political  change  in  Japan  will  alleviate  this 
possible  crisis,  although  this  change  pro- 
ceeds awfully  slowly. 


US-China  Relations 

US-China  relations  will  be  also  impor- 
tant to  the  region  in  the  future.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  China  looms  very  large  in  the 
region.  Her  future  role  will  be  vital  to  peace, 
stability  and  development  of  the  region,  due 
to  her  size,  economic  potentials,  a  vision  of 
historical  destiny,  political  will  and  potential 
military  prowess  and  capabilities. 

While  the  region  is  trying  hard  to  engage 
China  in  a  lot  of  activities,  with  the  intention 
of  making  her  an  involved  and  responsible 
member  of  the  region  as  a  potential  "con- 
ventional power"  for  the  future,  the  US  is 
still  struggling  to  establish  a  balanced  policy 
toward  China  after  the  Tien  An  Men  inci- 
dent. 

This  is  partly  due  to  a  swing  in  US  public 
opinion  from  being  very  supportive  of  China 
before  into  a  tirade  of  anti  China  feelings 
due  to  the  incident.  While  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration tried  to  contain  and  balance  this 
emotional  outburst,  based  on  a  certain  world 
view  and  a  moral-based  foreign  policy,  the 
Clinton  Administration  is  not  able  to  bal- 
ance its  foreign  policy  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular toward  the  region,  especially  in 
regard  to  human  rights  abuses  in  China. 

Instead  of  being  part  of  a  range  of  US  in- 
terests in  her  relations  to  China,  human 
rights  have  become  often  the  main  focus, 
and  sometimes  the  only  focus  of  US  foreign 
policy  toward  China.  There  are  other  impor- 
tant reasons  for  US  policy  towards  China 


than  human  rights;  these  include  non-pro- 
liferation of  mass  destructive  weapons,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  North  Korea;  the  interest 
of  finding  together  a  new  equilibrium  for  the 
Asia  Pacific  in  the  future  that  will  be  the 
basis  for  sustaining  peace,  stability  and  de- 
velopment of  the  region;  and  keeping  the 
economic  vibrancy  of  the  region,  where  the 
US  is  the  greatest  economic  power  and 
China  is  the  last  frontier  for  regional  and 
world  economic  growth  and  development. 
These  all  do  not  mean  that  the  US  cannot  ex- 
press its  concerns  on  human  rights,  but  this 
should  be  done  either  by  bringing  them  to 
multilateral  organisations  such  as  UN 
Human  Rights  Commission  or  by  asking  the 
Human  Rights  Commissioner  to  give  its 
good  services  to  the  Chinese.  Employing  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  such  as  removing  MFN 
status  to  China,  is  not  the  right  policy  and 
has  not  been  supported  by  the  region,  espe- 
cially not  if  the  policy  is  publicly  im- 
plemented and  applied  to  a  big  country  in 
the  region  where  form  or  "face"  is  as  impor- 
tant as  content  (or  reality)  and  where  face  is 
an  important  part  of  authority  and  legitima- 
cy. 

Hopefully  the  Clinton  Administration 
will  see  the  limitations  of  its  policy  towards 
China  and  will  try  to  broaden  it  as  well  as  to 
find  new  approaches  in  implementing  its 
legitimate  concern  on  human  rights.  Condi- 
tionality  and  economic  sanctions  are  in  most 
cases  not  only  in-effective  but  could  be,  as  in 
the  Chinese  case,  counter-productive. 

China,  who  also  has  an  interest  in  main- 
taining good  relations  with  the  US  for  eco- 
nomic and  security  reasons,  and  has  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  the  US  in  the  Western 
Pacific  strategically,  should  also  take  steps 
to  improve  human  rights  in  China,  especially 
on  visits  of  their  political  prisoners  by  the 
ICRC  (International  Commission  of  the  Red 
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Cross)  and  allowing  a  family  reunion  of 
some  of  the  Chinese  in  exile. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  Taiwan  issue 
became  the  most  explosive  issue  in  the  rela- 
tionship, due  to  US  capriciousness  in  her 
policy  towards  the  Taiwan  independence 
movement  which  raised  contradiction  be- 
tween the  Clinton  Administration  and  the 
Republican  Congress.  This  is  related  to  Tai- 
wan's offensive  to  have  more  "international 
breathing  space",  and  the  development  of 
democracy  in  Taiwan  that  is  worth  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  US.  This  happened  when  the 
Chinese  leadership  is  in  a  transition  period 
and  change.  And,  Taiwan  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  emotional  item  on  the  Taiwan  agen- 
da for  re- unification  and  in  ending  the  Civil 
War.  So,  the  Chinese  will  do  everything  in- 
cluding force  if  necessary  to  reunify  Taiwan. 
The  US  has  really  made  a  miscalculation  on 
the  issue  by  taking  it  lightly  and  by  not  edu- 
cating Congress  about  it. 

Until  now,  the  picture  of  US-China  rela- 
tions is  still  uneven,  although  in  the  end  both 
governments  will  be  able  to  find  compromise 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  both  sides,  in- 
cluding the  US  public  especially  Congress, 
because  there  are  too  many  interests  of  both 
countries  and  the  region  at  stake  to  allow  it 
to  go  out  of  hand. 

Because  a  confrontation  between  the  two 
giants  will  be  very  detrimental  to  future 
peace,  stability  and  vibrancy  of  the  region, 
and  will  prevent  a  new  international  order 
from  being  established  global- wide.  China's 
role  through  her  permanent  membership  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  UN  and  in  other 
fields  like  non-proliferation  and  arms  con- 
trol is  key  to  security  and  order  in  the  future. 
The  region  needs  to  talk  to  both  sides  and 
make  an  effort  to  overcome  this  conflict. 
That  is  why  ASEAN' s  effort  to  estabish  the 


ARF  is  important  for  the  region,  as  it  will  be 
able  to  support  constructive  regional  in- 
volvements in  critical  bilateral  relations  and 
tensions  that  could  be  damaging  to  peace 
and  stability  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  This 
has  been  shown  during  the  talks  between 
China  and  the  US  during  the  ARF  meeting  in 
Brunei. 

Japan-China  Relations 

Both  sides  have  recognised  that  their 
bilateral  relations  have  never  been  so  good  as 
they  are  today  since  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations.  Trade  relations  are  ex- 
panding very  fast  and  Japan  is  taking  over 
the  US  role  as  China's  number  one  trading 
partner.  Japanese  investments  in  China  have 
increased  dramatically  after  slowly  over- 
coming some  inhibitions.  ODA,  although 
not  yet  promised  for  the  period  1996-2000, 
will  always  be  substantial  and  is  expected  to 
be  maintained  at  about  1/3  of  Japanese 
overall  ODA.  Politically  the  relationship  is 
excellent,  with  Japan  now  being  closer  to 
China  than  the  US,  especially  due  to  its  dif- 
ferent approach  on  human  rights.  The  visit 
by  the  Japanese  Emperor  and  Empress  has 
been  successful,  and  has  overcome  the  main 
inhibitions  due  to  historical  burden  of  World 
War  II.  And,  Japan  did  not  make  the  same 
mistake  to  allow  President  Lee  Teng  Hui  to 
come  to  Kyoto  at  the  invitation  of  his  other 
alma  mater,  the  Kyoto  University. 

Strategically,  China  is  willing  to  support 
the  international  efforts  towards  nuclear 
non-proliferation  of  North  Korea,  although 
not  in  public  and  not  as  tough  as  Japan  and 
the  South  Koreans  would  like  to  see  happen- 
ing. 

There  are  still  questions  on  the  part  of 
Japan  towards  China.  One  question  is  with 
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regard  to  the  non- transparency  of  China's 
defence  build-up.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  China  will  become  a  conven- 
tional or  revolutionary  great  power.  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  partly  depend  on 
whether  China-Japan  relations  will  be 
friendly  or  confrontative.  This  relationship 
will  be  very  decisive  for  the  stability  and  de- 
velopment of  the  region  in  the  future. 

Naturally,  and  historically,  these  two 
great  regional  powers  have  always  been  com- 
petitive, and  to  a  certain  extent  this  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future.  But  dependent  on 
whether  China's  development  and  policies 
will  make  it  a  part  of  the  region,  this  com- 
petition will  also  be  balanced  by  cooperation 
and  friendship.  This  relationship  will  in- 
fluence the  future  of  the  region  as  much  as  is 
the  balanced  involvement  of  the  US  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Conclusions 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  analysis  that 
peace,  stability  and  developments  as  well  as 
the  vibrancy  and  dynamism  of  the  Asia  Pa- 
cific region  is  partly  dependent  on  the  three 
countries  and  their  relations  in  the  future. 
The  best  outcome  for  the  region  will  be  a 
friendly  and  normal  relations  among  the 
three  great  powers.  The  US- Japan  alliance, 
should  not  become  a  common  front  to 
isolate  China.  At  the  same  time  Japan  and 
China  should  not  become  a  condominium  of 
East  Asia,  or  gang  up  against  the  US. 
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Since  US-China  and  Japan-China  rela- 
tions are  still  developing,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
regional  effort  and  institution  to  stabilise 
them  because  they  are  so  crucial  to  the  re- 
gion. Here  lies  ASEAN' s  role  and  initiative, 
because  it  provides  a  model  of  confidence 
building  measures  par  excellence.  ASEAN 
has  shown  its  credibility  as  a  regional  effort 
to  promote  regional  peace,  stability  and  de- 
velopment. Therefore,  only  ASEAN  can 
move  this  relations  into  a  regional  context, 
and  to  promote  regional  dialogue  and  coop- 
eration in  the  political  security  field,  which  is 
crucial  to  the  establishment  of  stable  rela- 
tions between  the  three  great  powers. 

The  ARF  is  the  initial  vehicle  to  establish 
a  regional  institution  to  cope  with  political 
security  matters  for  the  whole  region.  ARF 
also  includes  Russia  who  is  an  important 
great  power  in  the  political  security  field  in 
the  region.  At  the  same  time  the  smaller  and 
medium  powers  in  the  region,  namely 
ASEAN  members,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Laos, 
PNG  and  later  Cambodia  and  Myanmar  also 
have  a  role  to  play  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  region. 

The  developments  mentioned  above  are 
going  to  be  important  not  only  for  the  Asia 
Pacific  region,  but  also  will  have  its  bearing 
on  Europe  in  the  future.  Not  only  is  peace 
indivisible,  but  the  region  is  so  dynamic  and 
becoming  more  important  for  the  world, 
that  its  impact  will  be  felt  economically  and 
strategically  by  other  parts  of  the  globe  as 
well,  especially  by  Europe. 


Recent  Developments 
in  the  Law  of  the  Sea* 

Hasjim  Djalal 


T|  HERE  have  been  quite  a  lot  of  devel- 
opments in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  lately. 
States  are  studying  the  provisions  of 
the  1982  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  so  that 
they  can  apply  them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
national  and  regional  interests  and  develop- 
ments. Indonesia  for  one  is  busy  doing  just 
that.  Nationally,  we  have  been  applying  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  provisions  in 
various  fields,  and  we  are  continuously  stu- 
dying the  application  of  other  provisions  in 
other  fields.  After  many  years  of  struggles  to 
gain  international  supports  to  its  Archipe- 
lagic State  concept  as  well  as  to  other  new 
concepts  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  such  as  the 
Exclusive  Economic  Zone  and  Continental 
Shelf,  Indonesia  is  now  actively  implement- 
ing those  concepts  for  its  national  unity  and 
development.  Regionally,  we  are  encourag- 
ing States  in  our  area  to  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion and,  in  addition  to  Indonesia,  Singa- 
pore, Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  Australia 
and  India  have  now  ratified  the  Convention. 
I  hope  that  other  countries  in  the  region  will 
also  ratify  the  Convention  as  soon  as  possi- 

*  Paper  presented  at  a  Seminar  organised  by  CSIS, 
Jakarta,  19  September  1995. 


ble,  since  practically  all  of  them  have  signed 
it.  I  understand  that  there  are  no  substantive 
objections  or  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
this  region  with  regard  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention  provisions  in  general. 

Within  this  regional  context,  Indonesia  is 
also  promoting  co-operation  to  prevent 
potential  conflicts  in  the  South  China  Sea 
and  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  within 
the  context  of  preventive  diplomacy.  Indo- 
nesia is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
possible  negative  impact  of  the  increasingly 
conflicting  national  claims  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  and  therefore  is  doing  its  best, 
together  with  the  States  around  the  South 
China  Sea,  to  manage  the  potential  conflicts 
in  the  area  by:  (1)  promoting  the  peaceful  re- 
solution of  the  potential  conflicts  and  the 
non-use  of  force;  (2)  by  trying  to  transform 
the  potential  conflicts  into  potential  areas  of 
cooperation;  and  (3)  by  attempting  to  use  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  as  an  important 
basis.  I  am  happy  to  note  that:  (a)  more  and 
more  States  in  the  South  China  Sea  have 
now  declared  their  willingness  to  seek  peace- 
ful settlement  to  their  conflicting  territorial 
claims;  (b)  practically  all  of  them  are  now 
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willing  to  promote  cooperation  in  various 
aspects  of  the  South  China  Sea  issues;  and 
that  (c)  more  and  more  States,  including  the 
claimants,  have  now  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  use  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  as 
the  basis  to  deal  with  the  South  China  Sea 
issues,  although  some  of  them  have  not  yet 
ratified  the  Convention. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  various  efforts  to 
promote  cooperation  are  also  talcing  place. 
For  many  years  the  Indian  Ocean  Marine 
Affairs  Cooperation  (IOMAC),  head- 
quartered in  Colombo,  has  been  continuing 
its  efforts  and  programs  to  promote  various 
cooperations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  Region.  Its 
Charter,  which  is  opened  to  all  States  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  Region  has  now  been  ratified 
by  six  countries,  namely  Indonesia,  Srilanka, 
Pakistan,  Kenya,  Mozambique,  and  Mauri- 
tius and  it  needs  two  more  ratifications  be- 
fore the  Charter  will  enter  into  force.  In  the 
meantime,  seven  countries  (Australia,  Singa- 
pore, India,  Oman,  Kenya,  South  Africa 
and  Mauritius)  have  also  started  what  they 
called  as  the  "Mauritius  Process"  to  develop 
an  APEC-type  of  cooperation  for  the  Indian 
Ocean  region.  The  Mauritius  Process  is  now 
struggling  with  the  question  of  membership, 
namely  whether  it  should  be  opened  to  all  In- 
dian Ocean  States  or  whether  it  should  be 
opened  only  through  a  "phased"  approach. 
I  understand  that  the  process  has  now  opted 
for  a  "phased"  approach.  At  the  same  time, 
again  similar  to  the  development  of  APEC, 
Australia  has  also  taken  the  initiative  last 
June  1995  to  convene  an  Informal  Forum 
for  the  Indian  Ocean  Region  (IFIOR)  to  con- 
sist of  academics,  business  communinities 
and  government  officials  in  their  private 
capabilities  to  act  as  an  informal  "second 
tract"  to  support  the  formal  Mauritius  Pro- 
cess. Indonesia  is  eager  to  see  positive  devel- 
opments in  the  Indian  Ocean  Region. 
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In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  many  years  In- 
donesia has  already  participated  actively  to 
promote  cooperation  on  the  conservation 
and  management  of  shared  resources,  par- 
ticularly tuna,  between  South  East  Asia  and 
the  South  Pacific  as  well  as  between  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  Pacific  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  A  West  Pacific  Fisheries 
Consultative  Committee  (WPFCQ  has  al- 
ready been  established  in  Manila  to  promote 
cooperation  between  South  East  Asia  and 
the  South  Pacific  and  the  Trans  Pacific 
Fisheries  Consultative  Committee  (TPFCQ 
has  been  established  in  Lima,  Peru,  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  between  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  Pacific  Latin  American  countries. 
WPFCC  and  TPFCC  have  been  developing 
linkages  in  tuna  research  and  management. 
Both  the  WPFCC  and  the  TPFCC  had  been 
supported  by  Canada  through  the  PECC 
Fisheries  Task  Force.  Unfortunately,  Cana- 
da now  has  discontinued  supports  to  these 
efforts  for  lack  of  funds.  I  hope  that  Canada 
will  revise  its  supports  to  the  two  very  impor- 
tant endeavours. 

Internationally,  there  are  now  more  than 
80  ratifications  of  the  Convention,  which 
means  that  the  Convention  is  increasingly 
accepted  worldwide  and  fast  becoming  a 
Conventional  International  Law.  What  is 
more  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  a  few  more 
industrial  countries  have  now  ratified  the 
Convention,  particularly  Australia,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Greece.  I  am  confident  that 
more  industrial  countries  will  soon  join  the 
Convention,  particularly  because  most  of 
them  have  already  accepted  and  signed  the 
Implementing  Agreement  on-Parl  XI  of  the 
Convention.  On  the  basis  of  what  I  have 
been  told,  I  am  confident  that  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Japan,  Norway  and  other  industrial 
countries  will  soon  ratify  the  Convention 
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and  the  Implementing  Agreement  on  Part 
XI,  or  at  least  so  I  hope. 

There  have  been  other  developments  in 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  recently,  such  as  the  con- 
vening of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Straddling  Fish  Stocks  and  Highly  Migratory 
Species,  the  convening  of  the  Meeting  of 
States  Parties  to  establish  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Tribunal,  the  preparation  to  establish  Inter- 
national Continental  Shelf  Commission,  as 
required  by  the  Convention,  and  other  devel- 
opments. I  will  now  try  to  concentrate  on  the 
Implementing  Agreement  on  Part  XI  on  Sea- 
bed Mining  and  the  issues  currently  faced  by 
the  International  Seabed  Authority. 

Implementing  Agreement  on  Part  XI 

Since  1990,  it  was  increasingly  felt  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  attract  the  par- 
ticipation of  industrial  countries  in  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Convention.  At  that  time,  prac- 
tically all  the  ratifiers  of  the  Convention  had 
been  developing  countries,  except  one  (Ice- 
land). The  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  developing  countries' 
Convention.  For  the  developing  countries, 
the  implementation  of  the  Convention 
would  not  be  complete  if  the  industrial  coun- 
tries continued  to  stay  out  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Part  XI  on  seabed  mining  in  particular, 
would  not  and  could  not  be  implemented,  or 
at  least  the  implementation  would  not  be  ef- 
fective in  the  absence  of  the  participation  of 
industrial  countries.  The  establishment  of 
the  International  Sea-bed  Authority  to  man- 
age the  International  Sea-bed  resources,  the 
Enterprise  as  the  operating  business  arm  of 
the  Authority,  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Tribunal  to  settle  disputes  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  would  not  be  effective  since  most  devel- 
oping countries  would  not  be  able  to  con- 


tribute much  to  their  financing  and  budget. 

For  the  industrial  countries,  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  also  increasingly  realised  that 
the  march  of  the  Convention  to  enter  into 
force  would  be  difficult  to  stop  and  the  Con- 
vention without  them  would  not  be  an  accep- 
table situation  either.  By  1990  it  became  ob- 
vious that  only  a  few  more  ratifications  were 
needed  before  the  Convention  would  enter 
into  force,  namely  one  year  after  the  60th 
ratification.  I  supposed  that  the  industrial 
countries  might  also  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  them  to  amend 
Part  XI  once  it  entered  into  force  than  to  try 
to  negotiate  their  interests  before  the  Con- 
vention entered  into  force. 

Therefore,  by  1990,  through  the  initiative 
of  some  delegations  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  UN  Secretary-General,  an  informal 
consultation  was  held  in  earnest.  Many  de- 
veloping countries  were  still  skeptical  of  the 
process  and  some  still  argued  that  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Convention  was  the  result  of  many 
years  of  negotiation  with  developed  indus- 
trial countries  and  therefore  the  Convention 
in  itself  was  already  a  compromise.  More- 
over, they  argued  that  the  Convention  hav- 
ing not  yet  entered  into  force  could  not  be 
amended;  it  could  only  be  amended  after  it 
entered  into  force  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  on  amendments  stipulated  in  the  Con- 
vention. Futhermore,  some  of  those  who 
had  ratified  the  Convention  argued  that  they 
could  not  go  back  to  their  Parliaments  seek- 
ing ratification  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Convention  which  had  already  been  ratified 
by  their  Parliaments.  In  other  words,  they 
urged  the  industrial  countries  to  ratify  the 
Convention  first  and  negotiate  its  amend- 
ments later  after  it  entered  into  force.  The 
industrial  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
argued  that  the  provisions  on  seabed  mining 
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were  so  strongly  discouraging  investments 
and  contain  so  many  regulations  that  there 
was  no  way  for  them  to  accept  it,  especially 
within  the  context  of  the  changing  "polit- 
ical" and  "economic"  reality  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  By  that  they  meant  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
political  regime  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
rise  of  the  market  economic  system  interna- 
tionally. Consequently,  they  insisted  on 
amending  those  provisions  which  are  unac- 
ceptable to  them,  particularly  on  production 
policy  and  production  limitation,  transfer  of 
technology,  decision- making  in  the  Council, 
etc.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  agree- 
ment to  conclude  an  Implementing  Agree- 
ment on  Part  XI  was  an  ingenious  way  out 
of  the  difficult  legal  issue,  namely  how  not 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
while  in  fact  amending  its  substance  and  ap- 
plication. 

There  were  11  sessions  of  consultations 
that  took  place  during  a  period  of  four 
years.  Towards  the  end,  however,  there  were 
only  a  few  key  participants  that  remained 
continuously  and  constantly  active.  There 
were,  as  usual,  more  participants  from  the 
industrial  countries  than  from  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  small  group  that  became 
the  engine  of  those  consultations.  Ambas- 
sador Satya  Nandan  of  Fiji,  as  chairman  of 
the  Asian  group  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  was 
definitely  one  of  the  strongest  driving  force 
in  reaching  the  Agreement.  Partly  because  I 
was  Chairman  of  the  Group  of  77,  at  that 
time,  it  become  incumbent  upon  me  during 
the  critical  stages  of  the  negotiations  to  co- 
ordinate the  views  of  the  Group  of  77,  to  ar- 
ticulate them  and  in  the  end  to  seek  com- 
promises and  to  persuade  the  Group  of  77  to 
accept  the  Agreement.  The  Chairmen  of  the 
other  regional  groups  of  the  developing 
countries,  particularly  Ambassador  Kenneth 
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Rattray  of  Jamaica,  Chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  and  the  Caribbean  Group,  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  African  Group  (Ca- 
meroon) also  played  very  substantial  roles. 

The  Agreement  was  formally  reached  by 
the  middle  of  1994,  and  a  session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  was  convened  on  28  July 
1994  to  adopt  a  UN  Resolution  endorsing 
the  Agreement.  The  Agreement  was  opened 
for  signature  the  following  day.  The  Resolu- 
tion adopting  the  Agreement  was  co-spon- 
sored by  some  55  countries,  including  Indo- 
nesia and  the  United  States,  and  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  121  yes  and  seven  abstentions 
with  no  objection.  More  than  120  countries 
have  now  accepted  the  Agreement  and  provi- 
sionally applied  it,  including  those  that  abs- 
tained during  the  voting,  such  as  the  Russian 
Federation. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  Agreement 
are  worth  mentioning  here: 

1 .  Acceptance  or  ratification  of  the  Agree- 
ment constitutes  at  the  same  time  accept- 
ance or  ratification  of  the  1982  Law  of 
the  Sea  Convention  and  subsequent  ratif- 
ication of  the  Convention  also  constitutes 
acceptance  of  the  Agreement.  The  1982 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  and  the  1994 
Implementing  Agreement  on  Part  XI 
"shall  be  interpreted  and  applied  together 
as  a  single  unit",  but  if  there  is  any  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two,  the  Agreement 
shall  prevail. 

2.  The  Agreement  shall  be  "provisionally" 
applied  as  of  November  16,  1994,  the 
date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  1982 
Convention.  The  Agreement  itself  shall 
definitely  enter  into  force  30  days  after 
the  40th  ratification.  States  which  have 
ratified  the  Convention  before  July  28, 
1994  can  follow  a  "simplified  procedure" 
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in  indicating  their  acceptance,  namely 
that  they  are  assumed  to  have  accepted 
the  Agreement  if  within  12  month,  name- 
ly before  29  July  1995,  they  did  not  state 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  apply  the 
"simplified  procedure".  Indonesia  did 
not  follow  this  procedure. 

3.  The  Agreement  can  be  "provisionally" 
applied  by: 

a.  States  which  voted  yes  for  the  UNGA 
Resolution  adopting  the  Implementing 
Agreement; 

b.  States  which  signed  the  Agreement; 

c.  States,  although  not  adopting  or  sign- 
ing the  Agreement  (like  the  Russian 
Federation)  consented  to  its  provi- 
sional application  by  so  notifying  the 
depository  of  the  Agreement  in  writ- 
ing; and 

d.  States  which  acceded  to  the  Agree- 
ment. 

All  those  States  mentioned  above  are  con- 
sidered members  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
International  Sea  Bed  Authority. 

4.  The  "provisional"  application  of  the 
Agreement  shall  terminate  upon  its  entry 
into  force,  or  if  on  November  16,  1998, 
less  than  7  pioneer  investors,  at  least  five 
of  them  from  the  industrially  developed 
countries,  do  not  become  parties  to  the 
Convention  or  the  Agreement  by  that 
time.  If  the  Agreement  does  not  enter  in- 
to force  by  16  November  1998,  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Convention  1982  would  in  my 
mind  revert  back  to  its  original  status, 
and  thus  it  would  be  applied  without  the 
effects  of  the  provisions  of  the  Implemen- 
ting Agreement. 

5.  The  Agreement  itself  contains  three  com- 
ponents, namely  the  UNGA  Resolution 
adopting  it,  the  text  of  the  Implementing 


Agreement  itself,  and  the  very  lengthy 
and  detailed  Annex  to  the  Agreement. 
The  Annex  contains  various  topics  that 
are  of  concern  to  the  industrial  countries. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  Annex  takes  into 
serious  consideration  the  various  con- 
cerns of  the  developed  industrial  coun- 
tries that  have  been  expounded  through 
the  years.  The  developing  countries,  to 
my  mind,  did  sacrifice  a  lot  in  this  Annex 
in  order  to  reach  agreement  with  indus- 
trial countries  with  a  view  to  assuring  a 
more  universally  accepted  Convention. 
Some  of  the  sacrifices  include  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  "production 
limitation"  formula  from  the  seabed  as 
well  as  the  introduction  or  an  acceptance 
of  "veto  power"  in  the  various  chambers 
of  the  Council  of  the  International  Sea- 
bed Authority. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Agreement, 
more  industrial  countries  have  ratified  the 
1982  Convention,  namely  Germany  (14  Oc- 
tober 1994),  Australia  (15  October  1994), 
Croatia  (5  April  1994),  Macedonia  (19 
August  1994),  and  Italy  (13  January  1995) 
and  Greece  recently.  It  is  expected  that  other 
industrial  countries  will  follow  suit. 

International  Seabed  Authority 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Implementing 
Agreement  on  Part  XI,  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention  entered  into  force  on  November 
16,  1994  relatively  smoothly  and  the  ISBA 
was  established  in  Jamaica  as  of  that  date.  A 
three-day  inaugural  meeting  took  place  in 
Jamaica  on  16-18  November  1994.  The  first 
session  of  the  ISBA  took  place  in  Jamaica  on 
27  February  until  17  March  1995.  Somewhat 
reluctantly  I  accepted  the  unanimous  deci- 
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sion  of  the  Assembly  to  elect  me  as  the  first 
President  of  the  Assembly  of  the  ISBA.  Four 
Vice  Presidents,  namely  Algeria,  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  the  Russian  Federation  were 
also  elected  unanimously.  I  accepted  some- 
what reluctantly  because  the  Indonesian 
Government  was  more  interested  in  getting 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  Council  and  had 
apprehensions  that  my  election  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Assembly  might  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  its  bid  for  membership  in  the 
Council.  I  was  later  assured  that  would  not 
be  the  case.  The  meeting  in  February- March 
was  also  able  to  approve  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedures of  the  ISBA.  It  also  started  consulta- 
tions to  establish  and  to  elect  the  36  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Authority,  but  this  ef- 
fort has  not  yet  achieved  final  result,  pri- 
marily because  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  election  and  the  importance  at- 
tached by  Governments  to  getting  elected  as 
members  of  the  Council. 

In  fact  the  problem  of  establishing  the 
Council  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
before  the  Assembly  at  this  moment.  It  is 
most  pressing,  since  without  the  Council  be- 
ing established,  the  Assembly  cannot  elect 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Authority,  be- 
cause the  election  of  the  Secretary-General 
would  take  place  on  the  basis  of  a  list  of  can- 
didates prepared  and  recommended  by  the 
Council.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  composing  the  Council  are  as. 
follows: 

According  to  paragraph  15  of  Section  3 
of  the  Annex  to  the  Agreement,  the  36 
members  of  Council  shall  consist  of  various 
chambers  and  categories  namely: 

a.  Four  members  elected  on  the  basis  of  the 
largest  importers  or  consumers  (more 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  world  total)  of  the 
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minerals  to  be  produced  from  the  Inter- 
national Seabed  Area.  It  is  understood 
that  the  minerals  would  be  nickel,  cobalt, 
copper  and  manganese.  Decision  of  the 
Council  as  a  whole  on  substantive  matters 
can  only  be  valid  if  it  is  not  opposed  by 
the  majority  in  this  chamber.  It  means 
that  the  3  largest  importers  or  consumers 
of  the  minerals  can  veto  the  decision  of 
the  Council  as  a  whole.  The  Agreement 
also  states  that  this  chamber  shall  also  in- 
clude "one  state  from  Eastern  European 
region  having  the  largest  economy  in  their 
region",  meaning  Russia,  and  "the  state, 
on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  con- 
vention, having  the  largest  economy", 
meaning  the  US,  "if  such  states  wish  to 
be  represented  in  this  group".  During  the 
last  meeting  of  the  ISBA  several  states 
considered  themselves  to  fall  under  this 
category  (Belgium,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  US)  but  they  have  agreed  to 
nominate  the  United  States,  Russia,  the 
UK  and  Japan  under  this  category.  The 
other  three,  particularly  France  and  Ger- 
many, for  the  time  being  prefer  to  seek 
nomination  to  the  Council  from  another 
category,  namely  the  investors  group. 
The  problem  now  is  how  to  rotate  the 
seats  among  other  potential  candidates, 
because  the  US  and  Russia  are  assured 
permanent  seats  in  this  category  if  they  so 
wish.  It  seems  now  that  the  US  and 
Russia  are  willing  to  be  elected  for  a  two 
year  period,  under  the  assumption  that 
they  will  be  reelected  after  two  years  for 
another  four  years,  thus  allowing  Japan 
and  the  UK  to  be  elected  for  four  years  at 
the  forthcoming  election.  It  also  means 
that  other  countries  that  otherwise  might 
be  eligible  to  sit  under  this  chamber,  such 
as  France  and  Germany,  will  not  be  able 
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to  seek  election  under  this  category  for 
the  next  four  years.  These  countries  con- 
sequently also  look  for  at  least  an  assured 
seat  of  four  years  in  the  other  chamber, 
and  the  possibility  to  be  nominated  or 
elected  in  chamber  A  after  four  years. 
The  coordinator  for  this  chamber  (group 
A)  is  the  United  States.  Consultation  is 
still  going  on  regarding  the  principle  and 
modalities  of  rotating  the  seats  so  that  no 
eligible  country  would  be  shut  out  com- 
pletely. 

b.  Four  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  "from  among  the  eight  states  par- 
ties which  have  made  the  largest  in- 
vestments" to  seabed  mining  in  the  inter- 
national area.  After  some  discussion  and 
the  procedure  to  compare  and  to  compute 
the  investments  have  been  agreed,  it  was 
found  out  that  out  of  13  investors  that  so 
far  had  submitted  their  data  and  figures, 
the  largest  investors  turned  out  to  be 
following:  Germany,  the  US,  Japan, 
Russia,  China,  India,  France,  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  South  Korea, 
Belgium,  Canada  and  Poland.  Italy  sub- 
mitted its  figures  of  investment  somewhat 
later  and  therefore  cannot  yet  be 
calculated  or  computed.  Its  position 
among  the  eight  largest  investors  is  there- 
fore undecided.  Since  the  US,  Japan, 
Russia  and  the  UK  are  already  opting  for 
membership  in  chamber  A,  out  of  the 
eight  largest  investors,  Germany,  China, 
India,  France  and  the  Netherlands  are  in- 
terested to  be  nominated  in  this  chamber 
at  this  time.  South  Korea  originally  ex- 
pressed desire  to  be  nominated  in  this 
category,  but  after  seeing  that  it  had  very 
little  chance  in  this,  decided  to  opt  out 
and  decided  to  seek  nomination  in  the 
other  category.  Others  also  see  very  little 
chance  in  this  chamber  and  therefore 


either  seek  nomination  in  the  other 
chamber  or  seek  an  understanding  that 
while  they  are  not  candidates  now,  they 
would  like  to  be  considered  as  candidates 
the  next  time  around.  So  there  are  now 
five  canditates  (Germany,  China,  India, 
France  and  the  Netherlands)  for  four 
seats  in  group  B.  This  chamber  B  is  also 
very  significant  because,  like  Chamber  A, 
three  of  the  four  members  could  also  veto 
substantive  decisions  of  the  Council  as  a 
whole. 

The  difficulty  in  this  group  is  that  the 
US,  at  least  in  this  election,  cannot  agree 
to  nominate  two  developing  countries 
(India  and  China)   in  this  chamber 
although  they  are  among  the  bigger  eight 
largest  investors.  The  US  insists  that  it 
can  only  agree  to  nominate  one  develop- 
ing state  in  this  chamber,  because  it  is  its 
understanding  that  group  B  should  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  industrially  devel- 
oped countries.  Moreover,  by  taking  this 
position,  the  US  Government  believes  it 
would  find  it  easier  to  persuade  the  cur- 
rent Republican  US  Congress  to  ratify  the 
Agreement  and  the  Convention.  India  ve- 
hemently opposes  the  US  assertion  and 
cannot  understand  why,  as  the  first  regis- 
tered pioneer  investor  and  as  a  state  that 
has  invested  a  much  larger  amount  of 
money  than  the  Netherlands  in  seabed 
mining  India  should  yield  to  the  Nether- 
lands as  insisted  by  the  US.  India  is  not 
aware  that  there  is  indeed  an  under- 
standing as  asserted  by  the  US,  that 
Chamber  B  would  be  the  chamber  for  in- 
dustrially developed  countries.  India  in- 
sists, moreover  that  if  the  US  offers  as  an 
excuse  the  need  to  placate  the  American 
Congress,  it  also  has  a  similar  problem  in 
New  Delhi.  The  US  makes  it  clear  that  it 
is  not  objecting  as  such  for  India  or 
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China  to  be  in  the  Chamber.  It  can  agree 
if  India  seeks  election  in  the  other  cham- 
ber or  category,  such  as  representing 
geographical  balance  in  category  E  or  re- 
presenting developing  countries  in  cate- 
gory D.  It  can  also  agree  that  India  be  in 
Chamber  B  if  China  could  yield  to  India. 
All  that  it  wants  is  that  Group  B  should 
be  dominated  by  the  industrial  countries. 
The  US  would  also  go  along  if  India  and 
China  could  agree  among  themselves  to 
rotate  or  to  share  the  seats  as  long  as 
there  is  only  one  of  them  in  the  chamber. 

Other  countries  like  Germany  and  France 
which  are  now  candidates  in  Group  B 
also  see  very  little  or  no  possibility  now 
for  them  to  move  to  Chamber  A  in  the 
next  four  years.  Consequently  they  are 
also  seeking  a  four  year  term  in  Chamber 
B,  and  thus  are  actually  asking  India  or 
China  to  agree  to  rotate.  If  Germany  and 
France  are  elected  to  a  four  year  term 
each  in  Group  B  and  if  the  US  can  have 
its  way  in  nominating  the  Netherlands  in 
Group  B,  then  the  Netherlands  and  India 
or  China  would  be  elected  for  a  two  year 
term.  Presumably  the  seat  of  the  Nether- 
lands, according  to  the  US  wish,  would 
after  two  years  be  transferred  to  another 
industrial  country,  perhaps  Italy  or 
Belgium.  It  is  now  generally  perceived  in 
the  ISBA  that  the  membership  issue  in 
Chamber  B  would  be  the  most  difficult  to 
solve  because  it  is  characterised  by  a  lot 
of  political  twists.  The  coordinator  for 
the  nomination  in  this  group  is  Germany; 

c.  Chamber  C  shall  consist  of  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  land- based  producer- 
exporter  countries.  Three  members  of 
this  chamber  can  also  exercise  veto  power 
in  the  Council  as  a  whole.  The  Imple- 
menting Agreement  also  states  that  "at 


least  two  developing  States"  shall  be 
members  of  this  chamber.  The  developing 
countries  have  interpreted  this  to  mean 
that  there  should  be  three  developing 
countries  in  this  chamber,  perhaps  sug- 
gesting that  the  developing  countries 
land- based  producer- exporters  should 
also  have  veto  power  in  this  chamber  in 
the  same  way  that  the  industrial  countries 
are  completely  dominating  Chamber  A 
and  perhaps  Chamber  B  also.  Some  in- 
dustrial countries  disagree  with  this  inter- 
pretation. According  to  them,  while  they 
can  accept  three  developing  countries  in 
Chamber  C  at  this  election,  it  does  not 
mean  that  Chamber  C  will  always  be  re- 
presented by  three  developing  countries. 
They  envisage  the  possibility  of  two  de- 
veloping and  two  developed  countries  in 
Chamber  C  in  the  future,  thus  paralyzing 
their  veto  power. 

Six  countries  have  already  submitted  their 
candidacies  for  nomination  in  Chamber 
C,  namely  Australia,  Chile,  Indonesia, 
Zambia,  Gabon  and  Poland.  The  Philip- 
pines which  considers  itself  eligible  to  be 
nominated  under  this  category  is  pre- 
pared to  seek  election  in  another  category 
in  deference  to  the  candidacy  of  In- 
donesia in  Chamber  C. 

At  the  initial  stage,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
problem  about  membership  in  category 
C.  Originally  there  were  only  four  candi- 
dates for  four  seats,  namely  Chile,  Indo- 
nesia, Zambia  and  Australia.  But  later 
Gabon  also  submitted  its  candidacy 
which  brought  about  a  problem  with 
Zambia.  Gabon  later  is  willing  to  defer  its 
nomination  in  category  C  pending  the 
solution  of  the  rotation  system  in  that 
chamber.  Equally,  Poland  was  not 
originally  a  candidate  in  Chamber  C.  In 
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fact,  Poland,  being  one  of  the  seabed 
mining  investors,  has  never  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  land- based  producers  group, 
and  has  never  taken  the  position  of  the 
land- based  producers.  Its  candidacy  now 
is  strongly  supported  by  Russia  and  is 
seeking  an  arrangement  with  the  other 
candidates  like  Indonesia.  Later,  Poland 
is  willing  not  to  insist  on  its  candidacy  in 
this  chamber  in  this  election  if  a  rotation 
system  could  be  worked  out  that  will  not 
prejudice  its  election  in  Chamber  C  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  willing  to  seek  current 
election  under  category  E,  namely  repre- 
senting regional  group.  Australia  is  the 
coordinator  for  nomination  in  Group  C. 
Agreement  has  now  been  reached  that  In- 
donesia and  Zambia  will  be  elected  for  a 
four  year  term  with  the  understanding 
that  after  two  years  Indonesia  will  relin- 
quish its  seat  to  Poland  and  Zambia  will 
relinquish  its  seat  to  Gabon,  while  Aus- 
tralia and  Chile  will  be  elected  for  a  two 
year  term  with  the  understanding  that  In- 
donesia and  Zambia  are  free  to  contest 
the  seats  that  will  be  vacated  by  Chile  and 
Australia. 

d.  Sue  members  of  the  Council  shall  repre- 
sent the  developing  countries  which  also 
represent  six  interests,  namely:  (1)  couiv 
tries  with  large  populations;  (2)  States 
which  are  land-locked  or  geographically 
disadvantaged;  (3)  island  States;  (4) 
States  which  are  major  importers  of  the 
categories  of  the  minerals  to  be  produced 
from  the  ISA;  (5)  potential  producers  of 
such  minerals;  and  (6)  least  developed 
States. 

Category  D  in  itself  does  not  constitute  a 
chamber  in  terms  of  decision- making. 
But  the  majority  of  developing  States  in 
category  D  and  category  E  (elected  on  the 
basis  of  equitable  geographical  distribu- 


tion) together  constitutes  a  chamber,  and 
thus  could  also  exercise  veto  power  over 
the  decision  of  the  Council  as  a  whole.  So 
far  as  I  can  notice,  12  developing  coun- 
tries are  already  expressing  their  desire  to 
be  nominated  for  the  six  seats  in  Group 
D,  namely  Brazil  (for  largest  population), 
Jamaica  (island  States),  Argentina,  Ku- 
wait, Philippines,  Paraguay,  Bangladesh, 
Nigeria,  Sudan,  Egypt,  Cameroon  and 
Oman.  Most  of  these  countries  do  not 
really  specify  under  what  category  they 
want  to  be  nominated  or  elected  and  most 
of  them  are  also  willing  to  be  elected 
under  categoty  E.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
most  of  them  only  want  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  no  matter  in  what 
category  or  representing  whatever  in- 
terest. Many  of  them  do  not  bother  with 
the  stipulation  that  they  should  represent 
specific  interest  and  that  they  should  be 
nominated  by  States  members  of  those 
specific  interests.  I  have  left  it  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  three  regional  groups  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  to  sort  out  the  representation 
of  the  developing  countries  under  cate- 
gory D.  In  any  case,  there  was  already  an 
agreement  that  the  six  seats  will  be  di- 
vided equally  among  the  three  regional 
groups,  although  the  African  group  now 
asks  for  three  of  the  six  seats  under  cate- 
gory D. 

e.  According  to  the  Agreement,  18  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  with  an  eye 
to  "ensuring  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  seats  in  the  Council  as  a 
whole".  The  key  words  here  are  "as  a 
whole".  For  this  reason  I  have  under- 
taken intensive  consultations  with  the 
Chairmen  of  the  five  regional  groups,  in- 
cluding the  US,  on  how  to  assure  equi- 
table geographical  distribution  among  the 
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five  regional  groups  of  the  36  members 
Council  in  an  Assembly  of  ISBA  which  at 
this  time  consists  of  141  members,  in- 
cluding the  European  Union  (which  has 
no  right  to  vote)  and  Estonia  (which  is 
not  yet  clear  as  to  which  regional  group  it 
belongs).  The  five  regional  group  have 
submitted  their  "needs"  for  seats  in  the 
Council,  namely  Africa:  12,  Asia:  10, 
Western  Europe  and  Others  (WEO):  12, 
East  Europe  (EE):  5,  and  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  (LAC):  8.  This  all 
comes  to  47  seats,  while  the  available 
seats  are  36. 

Various  models  and  considerations  have 
been  tried  out  to  divide  the  36  seats  in  the 
Council.  One  of  the  considerations  was  that 
in  the  12  years  that  it  took  the  Prepcom  to 
establish  International  Seabed  Authority 
and  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Tribunal,  the  36 
members  of  the  General  Committee  which 
functioned  as  or  like  the  36  members  of  the 
Council  of  ISBA,  the  seats  were  divided  as 
follows:  Africa:  9,  Asia:  9,  LAC:  7,  WEO: 
6,  and  EE:  5.  After  lengthy  consultations,  I 
suggested  the  following  distribution  of  seats 
for  the  Council:  Africa:  10,  Asia:  9,  WEO: 
8,  LAC:  6,  and  EE:  3. 1  suggested  that  in  the 
36  member  Council,  the  developing  coun- 
tries should  not  be  allowed  to  push  substan- 
tive decisions  by  an  automatic  two- third  ma- 
jority. Thus  the  developing  countries  should 
not  have  24  or  more  seats.  Neither  should 
the  industrial  countries  be  allowed  to  have 
an  automatic  one- third  blocking  vote  to 
frustrate  any  decision.  Therefore,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  13  or  more 
seats  as  demanded  by  the  WEO.  I  suggested 
that  both  sides,  the  developed  and  the  devel- 
oping States,  should  work  on  the  "swing 
votes",  namely  countries  that  have  strong 
solidarity  with  the  developing  countries,  but 
also  have  strong  similarity  of  interests  with 


developed  countries,  such  as  India  and 
China,  since  both  are  also  seabed  miners.  I 
suggested  therefore  that  the  decidedly  devel- 
oping countries  be  alloted  22  seats:  10  in 
Africa,  6  in  Asia  (since  Japan  is  an  industrial 
country,  while  India  and  China  would  be 
"swing  votes"),  and  6  in  LAC.  The  develop- 
ing countries  would  have  to  convince  both 
China  and  India  if  they  wanted  to  pass  a  sub- 
stantive decision  by  two-thirds  majority  or 
24  votes.  The  decidedly  developed  countries 
under  my  suggestion  would  have  12  seats, 
namely  8  from  the  WEO,  3  from  EE,  and  1 
from  Asia  (Japan).  With  only  12  votes,  the 
developed  countries  would  not  be  able  to 
block  automatically  a  decision  of  two- thirds 
majority  on  substantive  issues,  but  they 
would  have  to  seek  cooperation  and  support 
from  India  or  China  or  both. 

The  regional  groups,  motivated  by  the 
need  to  reach  compromise  and  agreement, 
have  accepted  my  suggestion,  except  LAC. 
Africa  is  willing  to  accept  10  seats  although 
they  want  to  have  12.  Asia  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept 9  although  they  are  entitled  to  10.  WEO 
is  willing  to  accept  8  although  they  need  12, 
at  least  9,  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  have 
13  blocking  votes  on  substantive  decisions. 
The  WEO  seem  to  have  little  confidence  in 
India  and/ or  China  when  it  comes  to  deci- 
sion-making, because  the  two  countries,  in 
their  mind,  are  really  developing  countries 
and  almost  always  vote  with  developing 
countries.  The  East  European  group  can  ac- 
cept 3  seats  although  during  the  12  years  of 
Prepcom  they  had  5  seats  in  the  General 
Committee.  It  is  only  the  LAC  group  that 
cannot  accept  the  number  of  seat  offered  to 
them,  which  is  6,  and  which  is  already 
rounded-up  from  5.8,  because  they  have  7 
candidates,  and  I  suspect  also  because  they 
cannot  accept  the  proposition  that  they  will 
get  2  seats  less  than  the  WEO  while  the 
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number  of  their,  countries  in  the  ISBA  is 
more  than  the  WEO.  In  my  opinion,  with 
141  members  of  the  Assembly  now,  the  36 
members  of  the  Council  would  each  have  to 
represent  some  3.8  members.  Out  of  the  139 
members  of  the  regional  groups,  there  are  44 
African  states,  38  Asians,  23  LAC,  21  WEO, 
and  13  EE.  On  the  basis  of  this  fact,  Afri- 
cans should  get  1 1 .5  seats  rounded  to  1 1 , 
Asian  should  get  10  seats,  LAC  should  get 
5.8  seats,  rounded  up  to  6,  and  EE  should 
get  3.3  seats,  rounded  down  to  3  seats,  while 
WEO  should  et  5.6  seats,  rounded  up  to  6 
seats.  I  have  suggested  8  seats  for  the  WEO, 
in  order  to  create  an  equitably  balanced  re- 
presentation in  the  Council  between  the  de- 
veloped and  the  developing  countries,  and 
the  additional  seats  for  the  WEO  are  not  to 
be  taken  from  the  LAC,  but  from  the  2  seats 
that  might  have  gone  to  Eastern  Europe  if 
the  example  and  experience  during  the  Prep- 
com  period  were  followed.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  according  to  geographical 
distribution  in-the-ISBA,  the  WEO  should 
get  6  seats,  while  in  the  36  members  of  the 
General  Committee  of  Prepcom  the  indus- 
trial countries  also  get  12  seats,  namely  6 
WEO,  5  EE  and  1  Asia  (Japan). 

As  of  now  the  distribution  of  seats  for 
category  E  that  would  ensure  an  equitable 
geographical  distribution  as  a  whole  cannot 
yet  be  worked  out,  partly  because  there  is 
no  agreement  yet  on  the  representations  in 
the  other  chambers  and  partly  because  there 
is  no  agreement  yet  on  what  constitutes  "an 
equitable"  balance.  This  problem  of  "equi- 
table balance"  now  hinges  on  how  to  settle 
the  LAC  demand  that  they  should  get  7  seats 
instead  of  6  as  I  have  suggested.  Various 
models  have  been  tried  to  settle  this  issue  of 
one  seat,  but  so  far  none  has  been  found  to 
work. 


During  the  meeting  of  States  parties  to 
the  LOS  Convention  in  New  York  in  May 
1995,  I  also  convened  a  two- and- a- half  day 
consultation  with  the  States  members  of  the 
4  categories  of  chambers  as  well  as  with  all 
the  Chairmen  of  the  regional  groups  on  how 
to  advance  the  efforts  to  establish  the  Coun- 
cil. While  many  points  were  clarified  during 
this  meeting  and  several  informal  sugges- 
tions were  advanced,  it  was  understood  that 
the  informal  consultation  was  not  a  decision- 
making forum.  It  was  however  areed  that  the 
various  coordinators  and  Chairmen  of  the 
regional  groups  will  intensify  their  efforts 
and  consultations  in  their  respective  cham- 
bers or  categories  or  regional  groups  and 
that  they  should  report  to  me  on  the  third 
day  of  the  ISBA  Meeting  in  Kingston  in 
August  '995.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Kingston 
Meeting  last  August  1995  also  failed  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  distribution  of  seats 
among  the  various  regional  groups  as  well  as 
on  the  membership  of  China  and  India  in 
Chamber  B.  The  LAC  continued  to  insist 
that  it  should  get  7  seats,  at  least  6.5,  and 
they  expressed  willingness  to  share  1  seat 
with  the  WEO.  The  WEO  objected  to  this 
suggestion,  insisting  that  the  LAC  request 
should  be  accommodated  within  the  devel- 
oping countries  groups,  although  in  the  end 
the  WEO  is  prepared  to  share  the  1  seat 
among  the  5  regional  groups.  This  was  also 
objected  to  by  the  G-77,  causing  the  LAC  to 
clarify  that  the  1  or  the  half  seat  it  seeks 
should  not  come  from  the  African  or  Asian 
Regional  Groups.  So  far,  there  is  no  solution 
as  yet. 

As  long  as  the  Council  of  the  Authority 
has  not  been  established,  the  Assembly  can- 
not elect  the  Secretary  General  (SG)  of  the 
Authority,  because  according  to  Article  162 
paragraph  2b  of  the  Convention,  the  Coun- 
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cil  shall  "propose  to  the  Assembly  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  election  of  the  Secretary- 
General".  As  of  now  there  are  4  active  can- 
didates for  the  position,  namely  Ambas- 
sador Satya  Nandan  of  Fiji,  former  Prime 
Minister  Joseph  Warioba  of  Tanzania,  Am- 
bassador/Solicitor General  of  Jamaica  Dr. 
Kenneth  Rattray,  and  Mr.  Louis  Preval  of 
Cuba. 

It  is  therefore  of  extreme  importance  that 
the  Assembly  during  the  next  session  should 
be  able  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Council 
so  that  the  Council  could  proceed  with  the 
establishment  of  a  list  for  the  election  of  the 
SG  and  with  other  elections  in  which  the  role 
of  the  Council  is  significant,  such  as  in  "re- 
commending the  candidates  for  the  Govern- 
ing Board  of  the  Enterprise  and  the  Director 
General  of  the  Enterprise",  and  various 
other  activities  of  the  ISBA  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  Council. 


The  UN  Conference  on  Straddling 
Fish  Stocks  and  Highly  Migratory 
Species 

Another  development  in  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  is  the  convening  of  the  UN  Conference 
with  regard  to  the  management  and  conser- 
vation of  straddling  fish  stocks  and  highly 
migratory  species.  The  model  agreement 
adopted  to  solve  the  problems  of  Part  XI  of 
the  Convention  relating  to  seabed  mining, 
namely  by  concluding  an  Implementing 
Agreement,  could  also  be  applied  to  the 
problems  of  high  seas  fisheries  with  regard 
to  straddling  fish  stocks  and  highly 
migratory  species  such  as  tuna.  It  is  increas- 
ingly realised  now  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention  provisions  on  high  seas  fisheries 
may  contain  some  ambiguities,  particularly 
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with  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
coastal  states  to  protect  and  manage  the 
resources  beyond  and  close  to  their  respec- 
tive Exclusive  Economic  Zones  and  the  no- 
tion of  freedom  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas  as 
stipulated  in  the  Convention.  It  is  also  in- 
creasingly felt  that  flag  states  should  exercise 
more  control  and  enforcement  powers  on 
fishing  vessels  in  the  high  seas  flying  their 
flags.  In  the  absence  of  this,  it  is  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  prevent  coastal  states  from 
exercising  more  control  and  enforcement  on 
fishing  vessels  in  the  adjacent  high  seas. 
Negotiations  on  this  issue  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  three  years  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Ambassador  Satya  Nandan  of 
Fiji.  The  objective  of  reaching  and  con- 
cluding an  Implementing  Agreement  on  high 
seas  fisheries  before  the  end  of  the  year  has 
now  been  achieved  and  the  Implementing 
Agreement  of  the  1982  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
vention on  High  Seas  fisheries  have  been 
adopted  last  August  1995.  The  Agreement  is 
now  ready  and  will  be  opened  for  signature 
as  of  December  4,  1995  in  the  UN  General 
Assembly  in  New  York. 

Meeting  of  States  Parties 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention,  a  Meeting  of 
States  Parties  took  place  last  May  in  New 
York  under  the  Presidency  of  Ambassador 
Nandhan  of  Fiji.  The  meeting  discussed 
primarily  the  preparation  to  establish  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Tribunal  in  Hamburg.  In  the 
Meeting  of  State  Parties  immediately  after 
the  inaugural  establishment  of  ISBA  last 
year,  it  was  agreed  that  the  21  judges  of  the 
Tribunal  will  be  elected  by  the  States  Parties 
in  August  1996.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Meeting  of  States  Parties  approved  its  rules 
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of  procedure.  Australia  was  elected  as  a  Vice 
President  while  3  other  Vice  Presidents  will 
be  elected  hopefully  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
Credentials  Committee  has  also  been 
formed.  The  question  of  the  use  of  French 
and  English  as  the  Language  of  the  Tribunal 
has  also  been  settled.  The  next  major  issue  in 
the  Meeting  of  the  States  Parties,  to  my 
mind,  would  be  the  establishment  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, particularly  how  to  distribute  the  21 
judges  among  the  various  "principal  legal 
systems  of  the  world  and  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution"  as  stated  in  article  2 
paragraph  1  of  Annex  VI  of  the  Convention. 
The  difficulties  in  trying  to  distribute  the  36 
members  Council  among  the  regional  groups 
indicate  that  the  distribution  of  seats  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  particularly  if  such  distribu- 
tion would  also  have  to  take  into  account 
"the  principal  legal  systems  of  the  world". 

As  of  now  many  countries  are  already 
submitting  and  canvassing  their  candidates 
for  fudges  of  the  Tribunal.  Since  the  list  of 
the  candidates  for  the  judges  will  be  open  for 
about  a  year,  it  can  be  foreseen  that  the  list 
will  get  longer  and  longer  and  the  campaign 
for  election  of  the  judges  will  get  tougher 
and  tougher  before  their  election  on  August 
1,  1996. 


The  Continental  Shelf  Commission 

Another  activity  and  development  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  that  will  take  place  in  the 
near  future  is  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Commission  in  order  to  in- 


vestigate various  outer  limits  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  as  claimed  by  states.  According 
to  article  2  of  Annex  II  of  the  Convention, 
the  Commission  on  the  Limits  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  shall  consist  of  21  members 
elected  by  State  Parties,  "having  due  regard 
to  the  need  to  ensure  equitable  geographical 
representation".  According  to  article 2  para- 
graph 2  of  Annex  II,  the  election  shall  be 
held  "within  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
try into  force  of  the  Convention",  thus  be- 
fore 16  of  May  1996.  Preparations  for  con- 
vening the  States  Parties  to  elect  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Commission  have  also  begun. 
In  fact  the  UN  Secretary  General  is  currently 
convening  the  meeting  of  group  of  experts  to 
prepare  for  the  meeting  of  States  Parties  to 
elect  the  21  members  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  Commission. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  there  are 
plenty  of  important  development  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  recently, 
and  many  more  developments  will  take  place 
in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  the  Meeting  of 
States  Parties  Last  May  in  New  York  has 
already  charted  out  various  meetings  in  the 
UN  until  August  1996.  Regionally,  there  will 
also  be  meetings  to  continue  the  peaceful 
and  cooperative  process  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  Pacific. 
At  the  same  time,  Indonesia  will  also  con- 
tinue to  settle  its  maritime  boundaries  and 
problems  with  its  neighbours.  As  in  the  past 
25  years,  Indonesia  will  continue  to  parti- 
cipate actively  in  the  peaceful  and  coopera- 
tive developments  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
Ocean  affairs. 


Role  of  the  Informal  Service  Sector 
to  Alleviate  Poverty  in  Indonesia* 

Carunia  Mulya  Firdausy 


Introduction 

THE  informal  service  sector  in  Indo- 
nesia, on  one  hand,  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  sponge  for  absorbing  the 
otherwise  unemployed,  and  as  contributor  to 
the  alleviation  of  poverty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  often  considered  as  an  urban 
nuisance  since  this  sector  contributes  to  a 
wide  range  of  urban  problems  such  as  urban 
traffic  congestion,  urban  criminality,  urban 
slums  and  squatter  settlements,  urban  en- 
vironmental problems,  urban  planning  de- 
velopment, and  other  related  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Attempts  to  minimise  these  problems 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  government. 
The  government,  for  instance,  provides  mar- 
ket places  or  business  premises  for  their  eco- 
nomic activities,  housing  and  health  facili- 
ties, and  other  social  and  economic  services. 
However,    while   the   above  government 

♦Revision  of  the  paper  presented  at  the  Expert 
Group  Meeting  on  the  Role  of  Informal  Service  Sector 
in  Poverty  Alleviation,  14-15  September  1995,  UN- 
ESCAP,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 


assistance  has  got  limitation,  the  number  of 
the  informal  service  sector  is  growing  futher. 
Thus,  the  presence  of  the  informal  sector  is 
unavoidable. 

According  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics (1991),  the  number  of  the  population 
who  depends  on  the  informal  sector  as  their 
main  source  of  income  and  employment  in 
1990  was  about  43  million  or  about  69  per 
cent  of  the  total  employment  in  the  country. 
This  was  about  19.4  per  cent  higher  than  that 
of  1980  which  was  about  36  million.  There- 
fore, one  may  suggest  that  the  number  of 
employment  who  depends  on  the  informal 
sector  in  Indonesia  is  indeed  significant. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  that  ac- 
count for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  informal 
sector  in  urban  areas.  First,  it  is  due  to  the 
rapid  rural  urban  migration.  As  these 
migrants  are  mostly  those  who  are  unskilled, 
less  educated,  short  of  capital  and  other 
social  and  economic  disadvantages,  they 
consequently  have  to  resort  to  the  informal 
sector.  Second,  access  to  the  economic  ac- 
tivity of  the  formal  sector  in  urban  areas  is 
very  difficult,  and  hence  more  individuals 
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are  pushed  into  informal  sector  as  their 
source  of  income  and  employment  activities. 
And  finally,  it  is  because  of  rapid  economic 
growth  in  urban  areas  which  creates  direct 
and  indirect  demands  for  goods  and  services 
produced  by  the  informal  sector  and  thereby 
draws  more  individuals  into  informal  sector 
activities.  See,  for  instance,  Turnham,  et 
al.;  (1990),  Mazumdar  (1993),  Lubell  (1990), 
Firdausy  (1994),  Pernia  (1993),  and  refer- 
ences cited  therein. 

This  paper  aims  at  examining  the  role  of 
the  informal  service  sector  to  alleviate  pover- 
ty in  Indonesia.  Section  1  deals  with  trends 
in  the  incidence  of  poverty.  Section  2  high- 
lights the  size  and  importance  of  the  infor- 
mal sector  and  main  features  of  the  informal 
service  sector  in  the  country.  Section  3  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  the  informal  sector  in 
poverty  alleviation.  Finally,  section  4  pro- 
vides concluding  remarks. 

Trends  in  the  Incidence  of  Poverty 

Poverty  has  been  one  of  the  long  stan- 
ding problems  in  Indonesia.  While  this  prob- 
lem is  still  largely  a  rural  phenomenon  in  the 
sense  that  poverty  incidence  has  been  higher 
in  rural  areas,  it  is  now  becoming  more  pro- 
minent in  urban  areas  owing  to  accelerating 
rates  of  rural  to  urban  migration  and  high 
fertility  in  urban  poor  households.  As  In- 
donesia continue  to  urbanise  with  many 
about  to  become  more  urban  than  rural  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  trend  of  urban 
poverty  is  expected  to  stay  upward,  at  least 
in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  of  poor  people. 

According  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics (1994),  the  proportion  of  the  poor 
under  the  official  poverty  line  was  approx- 
imately 13.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population 


in  1993.  In  terms  of  absolute  number,  the 
poor  in  1993  was  approximately  25.9  million 
people.  These  poor  people  mostly  lived  in 
rural  areas  (66.4  per  cent),  while  the  rest 
(33.6  per  cent)  were  in  urban  areas. 

Although  the  absolute  number  of  the 
poor  in  1993  was  still  markedly  high,  it  is 
certainly  very  much  better  than  the  number 
of  the  poor  in  1976.  The  proportion  of  the 
poor  in  1976  was  about  54.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  while  in  1993  it  decreased 
significantly  to  only  13.7  per  cent  (Table  1). 
Therefore,  one  cannot  reject  the  notion  that 
the  Indonesia's  economic  development  over 
the  last  twenty  five  years  has  been  successful, 
at  least  in  alleviating  the  poverty  problem. 

The  decline  in  the  incidence  of  urban 
poverty  appears  to  have  been  at  a  slower  rate 
than  that  of  rural  poverty.  More  important- 
ly, the  absolute  number  of  the  urban  poor  re- 
mained almost  the  same  over  the  period 
1976-1993  (Table  1).  This  suggests  that  the 
"trickle  down  effect"  of  urban  economic 
growth  does  not  seem  very  likely  to  alleviate 
urban  poverty. 

One  of  the  explanation  for  the  rising 
trend  of  urban  poverty  relates  to  the  rapid 
rural  urban  migration  (Firdausy,  1994). 
Rapid  migration  of  rural  people  occurred  be- 
cause of  their  limited  access  to  agricultural 
land  and  lack  of  other  productive  assets. 
And  since  migrants  traditionally  have  low 
levels  of  schooling  and  few  skills,  they  conse- 
quently work  as  casual  wage  labourers  or  as 
self-employed  workers  in  activities  such'  as 
petty  trade,  scavenging  or  hawking  in  the  in- 
formal sector. 

All  in  all,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 
magnitude  and  trend  in  the  incidence  of 
poverty  have  been  decreasing  significantly 
during  the  past  28  years  of  economic  devel- 
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Table  1 


THE  NUMBER  AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION 
BELOW  THE  OFFICIAL  POVERTY  LINES,  1993 


Description 

1976 

1980 

1987 

1990 

1993 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a  b 

Urban  +  Rural 

54.2 

40.1 

42.3 

28.6 

30.0 

17.4 

27.2 

15.1 

25.9  13.7 

Urban 

10.0 

38.8 

9.5 

29.0 

9.7 

20.1 

9.4 

16.8 

8.7  13.4 

Rural 

44.2 

40.4 

32.8 

28.4 

20.3 

16.4 

17.8 

14.3 

17.2  13.8 

Source:    calculated  from  various  CBS  (the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics)  publications. 

Note:    a.  the  number  of  population  in  million; 
b.  the  percentage. 


opment.  However,  as  far  as  the  incidence  of 
urban  poverty  is  concerned,  there  seems  to 
be  only  a  slightly  declining  trend,  at  least  in 
terms  of  the  absolute  number  of  the  poor,  as 
compared  with  trends  in  the  incidence  of 
rural  poverty.  Therefore,  one  may  argue  that 
there  has  been  little  improvement  in  the  lot 
of  the  urban  poor. 

Size  and  Importance  of  the  Informal 
Sector 

As  stated  above  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
rising  trend  of  urban  poverty  in  this  country 
is  due  to  rural- to-urban  migration.  Such 
rapid  rural-to-urban  migration  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  the  large  disparity  in 
per  capita  income  between  the  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas  and  also  because  of  little  adminis- 
trative control  on  internal  migration.  Other 
factors  such  as  city  lights,  the  rural-urban 
wage  disparity,  and  family  reunion  may  also 
be  the  factors  responsible  for  rapid  rural- 
urban  migration  (see,  for  instance,  Hugo, 
1987;  Mazumdar,  1993).  However,  as  these 
migrants  are  mostly  those  who  have  eco- 
nomic disadvantages,   they  consequently 


have  to  work  at  the  informal  service  sector  in 
urban  areas. 

The  reason  why  migrants  work  mostly  in 
the  informal  service  sector  is  because  entry  in 
this  sector  is  reasonably  free  so  that  migrants 
(labour  in  general)  gets  absorbed  in  this  sec- 
tor at  a  wage  which  approximates  the  low 
supply  price  of  labour.  Unlike  the  formal 
sector  wages  and  employment  are  protected 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  available  to 
job- seekers  in  the  market  unless  they  manage 
to  cross  the  barriers  to  entry  somehow.  How- 
ever, one  cannot  condemn  that  working  in 
the  informal  sector  will  lead  to  one  living  in 
poor  condition  (see,  Firdausy,  1994;  and 
Moir,  1978;  Mazumdar,  1993).  What  is  real- 
ly true  is  that  most  of  urban  poverty  is  found 
in  this  unprotected  sector. 

The  number  of  the  employed  who  were 
engaged  in  the  informal  sector  in  Indonesia 
is  very  significant.  Of  the  total  people 
employed  in  1990,  about  69  per  cent  (or  43 
million  people)  were  engaged  in  the  informal 
sector.  This  figure  increased  by  almost  20 
,per  cent  over  the  last  ten  years  of  develop- 
ment (Table  2).  Therefore,  the  contribution 
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of  the  informal  sector  to  employment  crea-  employed  were  engaged  in  agricultural  sec- 
tion is  great  indeed  compared  to  the  formal  tor,  followed  by  trade  sector.  The  percentage 
sector.  of  employed  working  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor in  1990  was  about  67.2  per  cent,  while 
In  terms  of  percentage  distribution  by  those  working  in  trade  sector  was  about  19.1 
economic  sector,  a  large  proportion  of  the  per  cent  (Table  3).  Note  that  those  employed 

Table  2 


THE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  FORMAL 
AND  INFORMAL  SECTOR,  1980  AND  1990 


Sector 

1980 

1990 

Percentage  Change/ Year  1980-1990 

Formal  Sector 

15,553,544 

19,509,161 

4.56 

Informal  Sector 

36,019,578 

42,947,977 

3.52 

Total 

51,533,122 

62,457,138 

3.84 

Source:    calculated  from  "Labour  Force  Situation  in  Indonesia,  1990",  published  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Jakarta,  1991. 

Note:  The  informal  sector  is  defined  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  individuals  who  are  workers  working 
on  their  own  account  and  unpaid  family  workers,  while  the  formal  sector  is  those  individuals  who  worked 
as  employee  and  employer. 


Table  3 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INFORMAL  SECTOR  ENTERPRISES 
BY  ECONOMIC  SECTOR,  1980  AND  1990 


Sector  1980  1990  Average  Growth  Rate  1980-1990 


Agriculture 

66.4 

67.2 

3.85 

Mining  &  Quarrying 

0.5 

0.4 

-  3.19 

Industry 

6.3 

5.9 

-  2.52 

Electricity 

0.02 

0.01 

-  5.52 

Construction 

1.5 

0.01 

-  2.82 

Trade 

16.7 

19.1 

6.30 

Transportation 

1.8 

2.0 

5.52 

Finance 

0.06 

0.04 

-  6.38 

Services 

6.2 

4.2 

-  4.20 

Others 

0.5 

0.2 

-17.84 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

3.62 

Source:    Calculated  from  Labour  Force  Situation  in  Indonesia,  1990,  CBS,  1991. 
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in  the  agricultural  sector  were  mostly  unpaid 
family  workers  (41 .7  per  cent)  and  agricul- 
tural employees  (35.8  per  cent).  Whereas 
those  employed  in  the  trade  sector  were 
mainly  self-employed  (own-account  workers) 
at  about  60.7  per  cent  (see  Table  4). 

Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 
informal  sector  in  Indonesia  plays  many  im- 
portant economic  and  social  roles.  Apart 
from  producing  goods  and  services  that  con- 
stitute a  good  part  of  the  consumption 
baskets  of  the  poorer  consumers  (e.g.  street 
food  traders),  it  absorbs  a  large  proportion 
of  the  labour  force.  Also,  one  can  argue  that 
the  informal  sector  such  as  garbage  collec- 
tors give  benefits  to  the  people  since  they  col- 
lect and  recycle  waste  materials.  However, 
the  contribution  of  this  sector  to  the  eco- 
nomy (in  terms  of  GDP)  has  not  as  yet  been  . 
known.  If  they  do,  it  seems  that  their  con- 
tribution is  still  very  low. 


Main  Feature  of  the  Informal  Sector 

The  terms  informal  sector  was  first  used 
by  Keith  Hart  in  1971  in  a  study  of  small- 
scale  entrepreneurs  in  Ghana.  Since  then  the 
concept  of  the  informal  sector  is  widely  used 
and  becoming  internationally  accepted. 
However,  the  definition  of  what  the  infor- 
mal sector  is  seems  to  be  ambiguous.  The 
ILO  Kenya  Mission  report,  for  instance,  de- 
fined economic  informality  as  a  "way  of  do- 
ing things",  characterised  by:  (a)  ease  entry; 
(b)  reliance  on  indigenous  resources;  (c) 
family  ownership  of  resources;  (d)  small- 
scale  of  operation;  (e)  labour-intensive  and 
adapted  technology;  (f)  skills  acquired  out- 
side the  formal  school  system;  and  (g)  unre- 
gulated and  competitive  markets  (ILO, 
1972). 

Sethuraman  (1981)  further  used  the  defi- 
nition of  an  establishment  or  production 


Table  4 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  INFORMAL  SECTOR 
BY  SECTOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS,  1990 


Sector 

Self- 

Employee 

Unpaid  Family 

Total 

employed 

Worker 

Agriculture 

22.6 

35.8 

41.7 

100 

Mining  &  Quarrying 

57.0 

18.7 

24.3 

100 

Industry 

40.3 

26.5 

33.5 

100 

Electricity 

54.6 

26.8 

18.6 

100 

Construction 

57.2 

37.2 

5.6 

100 

Trade 

60.7 

20.8 

18.5 

100 

Transportation 

85.7 

11.7 

2.6 

100 

Finance 

63.7 

26.7 

9.6 

100 

Services 

68.7 

13.6 

17.7 

100 

Others 

48.4 

27.9 

46.5 

100 

Source:    Calculated  from  Labour  Force  Situation  in  Indonesia,  1990,  CBS,  1991. 
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unit  of  informality.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
multiplicity  of  criteria  in  the  definition  of  in- 
formality proposed  by  ILO  (1972)  caused 
ambiguity  because  each  criterion  could  be 
used  to  create  a  universe  of  its  own.  He 


therefore  proposed  a  general  definition  of 
the  informal  sector  as  small-scale  units 
engaged  in  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  whose  primary  aim  was 
to  generate  employment  for  the  participants 


Table  5 


DEFINITION  OF  INFORMAL  AND  FORMAL  SECTOR  ACCORDING 
THE  CENTRAL  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 


Employment  Status 

Professional, 
Technician, 
Manager  and 
Leaders 

Occupation 
Non  Farmers 

Farmers 

Self-employed 

Formal 

Informal 

Informal 

Self-employed  Assisted  by  Family 
Member/Temporary  Help 

Formal 

Informal 

Informal 

Employer 

Formal 

Formal 

Formal 

Employee 

Formal 

Formal 

Informal 

Unpaid  Family  Worker 

Informal 

Informal 

Informal 

Source:  -  Sigjt  and  Kristianto,  1986. 


Table  6 

EDUCATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  SECTOR  PARTICIPANTS,  1990 


Educational 
Attainment 

Formal  Sector 

Informal  Sector 

(Persons) 

(%) 

(Persons) 

(%) 

No  Schooling 

2,600,877 

13.3 

10,960,642 

25.5 

Incomplete  Elementary  Schooling 

5,169,858 

26.5 

16,381,863 

38.1 

Complete  Elementary  Schooling 

5,084,606 

26.1 

12,148,465 

28.3 

Junior  High  School 

2,013,395 

10.3 

2,388,076 

5.6 

Senior  High  School 

3,894,506 

19.9 

1,081,225 

2.5 

Academy  and  University 

731,740 

3.8 

64,884 

0.2 

Total 

19,494,981 

100 

42,962,157 

100 

Source:    calculated  from  the  CBS,  1991. 
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rather  than  to  maximise  profits  (see  also 
Lubell,  1991,  and  Turnham,  et  al.,  1991,  for 
discussion  on  the  definition  of  the  sector). 

In  Indonesia,  there  is  also  no  exact  de- 
finition of  the  informal  sector.  Hidayat 
(1983),  for  example,  defined  the  informal 
sector  as:  (1)  economic  activities  with  "no- 
protection"  from  the  government,  trade 
unions  or  company;  or  (2)  economic  activi- 
ties with  illegality  (illegal  in  the  sense  that  in- 
formal activities  do  not  comply  with  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  fiscal,  employment, 
health  and  other  matters.  The  official  defini- 
tions of  informality  also  varies  among  de- 
partments or  institution  concerned.  Depart- 
ment of  labour  defined  the  sector  as  all  enter- 
prises or  production  units  with  less  than  a 
maximum  number  of  workers  that  satisfied 
at  least  one  of  the  following  additional 
criteria:  it  operated  illegally;  it  worked  on  an 
irregular  basis;  it  is  located  in  a  temporary 
structure  or  in  the  open;  it  does  not  depend 
on  formal  credit  institutions  or  on  a  formal 
distribution  network. 

All  the  above  definition  seems  to  be 
general  and  one  often  have  difficulties  to  dif- 
ferentiate from  the  formal  sector  as  well  as 
to  quantify  the  proportion  of  participants 
engaged  in  the  informal  sector.  For  this 
reason,  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(CBS)  defined  the  informal  sector  on  the 
basis  employment  status  and  type  of  employ- 
ment (or  occupation).  See  Table  5. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  definition  (Box 
1),  it  can  be  said  that  the  employment  status 
of  the  participants  in  the  informal  sector  are 
unpaid  family  workers,  self-employed  in 
both  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  sec- 
tors, and  employed  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
However,  this  definition  tells  little  about  the 
socio-economic    characteristics    of  par- 
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ticipants  in  the  sector. 

According  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics (1991),  the  educational  attainment  of 
informal  sector  participants  is  no  more  than 
elementary  schooling.  Of  the  total  43  million 
participants  in  the  informal  sector,  about 
91.9  per  cent  have  low  level  of  educational 
attainment  (less  than  a  junior  high  school). 
The  similar  situation  also  applies  to  the  for- 
mal sector  (Table  6).  This  suggests  that  the 
level  of  education  attained  by  the  people 
employed  in  this  country  is  still  low. 

Role  of  the  Informal  Sector  in  Pover- 
ty Alleviation 

As  mentioned  earlier  the  informal  sector 
in  Indonesia  has  many  important  economic 
and  social  functions.  First,  this  sector  pro- 
duces goods  and  services  that  constitute  a 
good  part  of  the  consumption  baskets  of  the 
poor  consumers.  Second,  it  absorbs  a  large 
proportion  of  the  labour  force  which  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  the  formal  sector.  Third,  it 
serves  as  a  major  point  of  entry  into  urban 
life  and  work  for  a  considerable  share  of 
rural  migrants  to  the  cities  since  there  are  no 
entry  barriers  into  this  sector.  Fourth,  the 
level  of  income  obtained  from  working  in 
this  sector  tend  to  show  a  steep  increase  (par- 
ticularly self-employed  persons)  as  they  grow 
older  and  become  more  experienced.  Finally, 
the  sector  depending  on  the  type  of  enter- 
prises can  help  recycle  waste  materials  and 
hence  mitigate  the  environmental  problems. 

However,  such  roles  varies  between  in- 
formal sector  enterprises.  Moir  (1978),  for 
instance,  based  on  the  household  survey  in 
1975  suggests  that  the  net  income  earnings  of 
the  informal  sector  enterprise  heads  ap- 
peared to  be  well  above  the  minimum  wages 
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prevailing  in  the  formal  sector.  The  sector 
enterprises  covered  in  the  study  are  manufac- 
turing, construction,  transport,  trade  and 
services.  Similarly,  Firdausy  (1994)  in  his 
study  on  street  traders  in  four  cities  of  Ban- 
dung, Yogyakarta,  Semarang  and  Surabaya 
also  indicates  that  petty  trading  (including 
selling  food  on  the  streets)  has  given  income 
earnings  well  above  poverty  lines.  Therefore, 
the  informal  services  sector  has  social  and 
economic  potential  to  alleviate  poverty. 

The  empirical  findings  based  on  the 
household  micro-study  above,  however,  can- 
not be  justified  to  the  effect  that  the  infor- 
mal sector  enterprises  do  not  contribute  to 
the  poverty  incidence.  According  to  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Statistics  (1994),  at  the  macro- 
level  the  poor  can  be  found  in  both  formal 
and  informal  sector  (Table  7).  However,  the 
proportion  of  the  poor  households  in  the 
formal  sector  is  relatively  much  lower  than 
the  percentage  of  poor  households  in  the  in- 


formal sector.  In  1993,  the  percentage  of  the 
poor  household  employed  in  the  informal  ac- 
tivity was  about  73.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
poor  in  Indonesia,  while  the  rest  of  the  poor 
households  were  (26.3  per  cent)  engaged  in 
the  formal  sector  enterprises.  Furthermore, 
the  percentage  of  the  poor  households  in  the 
informal  sector  both  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  was  also  high. 

In  terms  of  the  provincial  distribution  of 
the  poor  households  in  the  informal  sector, 
it  can  be  seen  in  Table  8  the  lowest  propor- 
tion of  the  poor  households  in  the  informal 
sector  relatively  may  be  found  in  the  capital 
city  of  Jakarta  (42  per.  cent),  followed  by  the 
province  of  West  Java  (58.4  per  cent).  This  is 
not  so  surprising  since  in  these  two  provinces 
household  engaged  in  the  informal  sector 
may  earn  better  income  than  the  poor  house- 
holds in  the  provinces  outside  Java. 

To  sum  up:  the  incidence  of  poverty  still 


Table  7 


PERCENTAGE  OF  POOR  AND  NON-POOR  HOUSEHOLDS 
IN  FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  SECTOR,  1993 


Description 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban  and  Rural 


Poor  Households: 

-  Informal  Sector 

-  Formal  Sector 

Total 

Non-Poor  Households: 

-  Informal  Sector 

-  Formal  Sector 

Total 


59.4 
40.6 

100 

83.2 
16.8 

100 


79.7 
20.3 

100 


91.3 
8.7 

100 


73.7 
26.3 

100 

88.7 
11.3 
100 


Source:    Calculated  from  CBS,  The  Poor  and  Poor  Villae,  1993,  Jakarta. 
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Table  8 


PERCENTAGE  OF  POOR  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  NON-POOR  HOUSEHOLDS 
BOTH  IN  FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  SECTOR,  1993 


Poor  Households 

Non-Poor  Households 

No.  Province 

Engaged  in 

Engaged  in 

Engaged  in 

Engaged  in 

Informal 

Formal 

Informal 

Formal 

Java  &  Bali 

1.  DKIJakarta 

42.02 

57.98 

40.69 

59.30 

2.  West  Java 

58.43 

41.58 

62.11 

37.89 

3.  Central  Java 

70.33 

29.66 

65.30 

34.70 

4.  Yogyakarta 

73.1 1 

26.88 

63.54 

36.46 

5.  East  Java 

69.01 

30.99 

65.99 

34.02 

6.  Bali 

82.15 

17.84 

63.83 

36.17 

Sumatra 

1.  DIAceh 

83.50 

16.48 

73.48 

26.53 

2.  North  Sumatra 

70  7$ 

ZU.ZJ 

03.00 

37.01 

3.  West  Sumatra 

75.03 

24.98 

69.96 

30.02 

4.  Riau 

75.98 

24.02 

65.51 

34.49 

5.  Jambi 

81.02 

18.97 

74.40 

25.60 

6.  South  Sumatra 

73.25 

26.76 

71.21 

28.78 

7.  Bengkulu 

91.85 

8.16 

76.63 

23.37 

8.  Lampung 

86.93 

13.07 

82.30 

17.70 

Nusa  Tenggara 

1.  NTB 

79.32 

20.99 

73.69 

26.31 

2.  NTT 

93.81 

6.19 

80.76 

19.25 

3.  East  Timor 

95.21 

4.78 

69.58 

30.43 

K  n  1  iman  ton 

rVdllllldllldll 

1 .  West  Kalimantan 

85.85 

14.14 

74.25 

27.75 

2.  Central  Kalimantan 

88.86 

11.14 

74.83 

25.16 

3.  South  Kalimantan 

86.64 

13.37 

68.11 

31.89 

4.  East  Kalimantan 

76.13 

23.87 

55.65 

44.36 

Sulawesi 

1.  North  Sulawesi 

92.74 

7.26 

72.48 

27.53 

2.  Central  Sulawesi 

81.43 

18.57 

75.92 

24.09 

3.  South  Sulawesi 

93.25 

6.75 

79.34 

20.55 

4.  Southeast  Sulawesi 

92.72 

7.28 

71.74 

22.24 

Maluku  &  Irian 

1.  Maluku 

90.53 

9.48 

69.79 

30.22 

2.  Irian  Jaya 

89.73 

10.28 

61.96 

37.73 

Source:    Calculated  from  the  CBS  (1994),  The  Poor  and  Poor  Village,  1993,  The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1994. 
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largely  occur  both  in  the  informal  and  for- 
mal sector.  However,  the  proportion  of  the 
poor  household  engaged  in  the  informal  sec- 
tor are  relatively  higher  than  the  poor  in  the 
formal  sector.  Of  the  provinces  in  Indonesia, 
the  provinces  of  Jakarta  and  West  Java  rela- 
tively have  a  low  proportion  of  the  poor 
household  dependent  on  the  informal  sector. 
However,  such  macro  indicators  appear  to 
be  different  if  one  looks  at  the  household 
micro  level  study.  Many  studies  at  the  house- 
hold micro  level  tend  to  suggest  that  house- 
holds in  the  informal  sector  enterprise  often 
get  a  better  income,  at  least  above  the  pover- 
ty line.  Such  differing  estimates  may  suggest 
that  there  are  many  factors  causing  house- 
holds in  the  informal  sector  become  poor. 
These  factors  are  not  only  related  to  social 
and  economic  factors  alone  (e.g.  access  to 
credits,  skills,  management,  location,  etc.), 
but  also  relate  to  the  government  policies. 

Concluding  Remarks 

This  paper  attempts  to  examine  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  informal  sector,  its 
characteristics,  and  its  roles  in  Indonesia. 
The  paper  shows  that  the  informal  sector  has 
greatly  contributed  in  providing  employment 
both  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  However,  in 
terms  of  poverty  alleviation,  it  appears  that 
the  informal  sector,  through  it  has  the  poten- 
tial to  contribute  its  activities  to  the  house- 


hold income,  this  sector  needs  great  govern- 
ment support.  Of  the  support  needed  by 
this  sector,  economic  and  government  pro- 
tection seems  to  be  the  important  ones.  How- 
ever, details  of  the  policies  to  improve  the  in- 
formal sector  needs  further  research. 
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East  Timor's  Economic  Development 

Seen  from  Jakarta:  Towards 
"Special  Treatment  of  a  Second  Kind" 

Hadi  Soesastro 


Introduction 


THE  view  from  Jakarta  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  view  from  the  Centre, 
namely  that  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  view  from  Jakarta  on  East  Ti- 
mor's economic  development  is  a  subject  of 
discussion  because  it  is  believed  to  differ 
markedly  from  the  perspective  of  local  East 
Timorese  on  the  economic  development  of 
their  province. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  view  from 
Jakarta  will  differ  from  the  local  viewpoint, 
be  this  East  Timor's,  Bengkulu's,  or  Central 
Kalimantan's.  This  problem  is  commonly 
shared  by  all  Indonesian  provinces,  especial- 
ly those  that  are  geographically  distant  from 
Jakarta.  But  this  also  is  a  problem  for  the 
Centre  itself. 

The  problem  is  perhaps  most  seriously 
felt  by  East  Timor,  not  so  much  because  of 
geographical  distance  but  perhaps  largely 
due  to  the  historical,  cultural  and  psycho- 
logical distance  to  the  Centre  and  certainly  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 


province  was  incorporated--  and  integrated  - 
into  the  Indonesian  unitary  state.  Seen  from 
Jakarta,  the  "East  Timor  Problem"  poses 
a  major  dilemma.  There  is  the  basic  fear  that 
if  this  youngest  province  is  treated  too  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  it  will  become  too  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest.  But  then,  how  can 
"equal  treatment"  be  justifiably  applied  to  a 
province  which  did  not  share  a  "national" 
history  and  is  economically  so  far  behind 
than  the  rest? 

Since  1988  Jakarta's  policy  on  East  Ti- 
mor' s  economic  development  is  based  on  an 
equal  treatment  as  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  distinct  from  the  kind  of  "special 
treatment"  that  was  accorded  to  this  pro- 
vince during  the  12  years  following  its  incor- 
poration. This  special  treatment  was  mani- 
fested in  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- De- 
partmental Coordinating  Secretariat  for 
East  Timor  Affairs  with  the  task  of  planning 
and  overseeing  East  Timor's  economic  de- 
velopment. The  operational  management  of 
this  province's  development  was  carried  out 
by  the  Central  Team  for  Development  Im- 
plementation (Tim  Pelaksanaan  Pemba- 
ngunan  Pusat  or  TPP)  under  the  coordina- 
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tion  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs  and  the  Regional 
Team  for  Development  Implementation 
(Tim  Pelaksanaan  Pembangunan  Daerah  or 
TPD). 

The  financing  of  East  Timor's  develop- 
ment by  the  central  government  was  under- 
taken through  "budget  item  16"  in  the  bud- 
get of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
specifically  allocated  for  East  Timor.  The 
termination  of  this  special  treatment  means 
the  discontinuation  of  the  coordinating  se- 
cretariat and  the  dissolution  of  both  TPP 
and  TPD.  The  central  government's  develop- 
ment project  are  now  financed  through  the 
sectoral  budget  of  the  many  technical  gov- 
ernment departments.  The  allocation  of 
these  development  resources  is  by  and  large 
decided  in  Jakarta.  This  practice  reflects  the 
highly  centralised  nature  of  Indonesia's  de- 
velopment planning  and  implementation  and 
has  created  a  lot  of  unhappiness  in  the  re- 
gions. This  practice,  however,  has  been  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  the  need  to  reallocate  re- 
sources and  to  distribute  resources  among 
the  27  provinces  that  would  guarantee  trans- 
fer of  resources  to  poorer  endowed  pro- 
vinces. There  is  now  an  attempt,  through  the 
introduction  by  Bappenas,  the  national  plan- 
ning board,  of  a  scheme  called  "sarlita" 
(sasaran  lima  tahun)  to  attempt  to  match  the 
sectoral  projects  with  regional  needs  and 
aspirations. 

Initially,  the  special  treatment  accorded 
East  Timor  in  its  economic  development  was 
justified  on  the  belief  in  the  singular  impor- 
tance of  economic  development  in  solving 
the  East  Timor  problem.  In  other  words, 
economic  development  was  seen  as  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  for  integrating  East  Timor 
into  Indonesia,  economically  as  well  as  pol- 
itically. 


There  may  have  been  various  reasons  for 
the  discontinuation  of  the  special  treatment 
in  1988.  The  "optical"  argument  is  that  such 
a  special  treatment  only  attest  to  the  central 
government's  inability  to  solve  the  East  Ti- 
mor Problem.  The  "logical"  argument  is 
that  the  East  Timor  Problem  is  essentially  a 
political  problem  and  thus,  should  be  solved 
politically. 

Economic  development  should  not  —  and 
perhaps  cannot  —  be  seen  as  an  instrument  to 
obtain  a  number  of  objectives.  Joao  Maria- 
no de  Sousa  Saldanha  (1994)  has  observed 
that  economic  development  failed  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  East  Timorese  people.  While 
economic  development  may  not  produce  an 
economic  solution  that  would  lead  to  a  pol- 
itical solution,  economic  development  is 
desirable  in  itself.  However,  Saldanha  (1994) 
has  argued  for  the  need  to  design  a  new  eco- 
nomic development  strategy.  As  imple- 
mented today,  economic  development  is  seen 
as  further  aggravating  the  problem;  it  has 
become  part  of  the  problem  rather  than  part 
of  the  solution. 

He  proposed  a  new  economic  develop- 
ment strategy  as  part  of  a  package  of  policies 
which  includes  political  negotiations  with 
Portugal  and  the  granting  of  greater  auto- 
nomy (or  a  "special  status")  to  the  province. 
It  is  unlikely  that  a  political  solution  can 
soon  be  found,  and  perhaps  the  central  gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  consider  the  issue  of 
greater  autonomy  only  as  a  "last  resort".  If 
indeed  so,  economic  development  becomes 
even  more  important  for  East  Timor.  It  is 
not  a  sufficient  -  but  definitely  a  necessary - 
condition  to  solving  the  East  Timor  Prob- 
lem, at  least  to  prevent  the  problem  from  be- 
coming out  of  hand. 
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Brief  Review  of  East  Timor's  Eco- 
nomic Development 

The  withdrawal  of  the  special  treatment 
in  1988  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  East  Timor's  economic 
growth  performance.  If  anything,  the  pro- 
vince's growth  rates  increased  from  an  aver- 
age of  6.9  per  cent  over  the  period  1984-1987 
to  an  average  of  9.9  per  cent  over  the  period 
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1988-1992.  This,  however,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  change  in  treatment.  As  can' 
be  seen  from  Table  1,  the  higher  growth 
rates  in  the  latter  period  were  also  exper- 
ienced by  East  Timor's  immediate  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  West  Nusa  Tenggara  and 
East  Nusa  Tenggara,  and  in  fact,  also  by  In- 
donesia as  a  whole. 

The  three  provinces,  West  Nusa  Tengga- 
ra, East  Nusa  Tenggara,  and  East  Timor  are 


Table  1 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH  RATES  -  WEST  NUSA  TENGGARA 
EAST  NUSA  TENGGARA,  EAST  TIMOR,  1987-1992 
(percentages,  based  on  constant  1983  prices) 


Average 
84-87 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Average 
88-92 

West  N.T. 
East  N.T. 
East  Timor 
Indonesia 

5.8 
5.1 
6.9 
5.1 

6.4 
4.0 
9.1 
5.8 

8.9 
5.6 
7.3 
7.5 

8.9 
7.4 
11.6 
7.2 

7.4 
6.8 
10.4 
7.0 

8.5 
7.7 
11.3 
6.5 

8.0 
6.3 
9.9 
6.8 

Source:    BPS,  Regional  Income  of  Provinces  in  Indonesia  by  Industrial  Origin  1983-1990  (August  1992)  and  Gross 
Regional  Domestic  Product  of  Provinces  in  Indonesia  by  Industrial  Origin  1987-1992. 


Table  2 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME  -  WEST  NUSA  TENGGARA, 
EAST  NUSA  TENGGARA,  EAST  TIMOR,  1983-1992' 
(thousand  Rp.;  current  and  constant  1983  prices) 


West  N.T. 
East  N.T. 
East  Timor 
Indonesia 


1983 


1992 


Current 


Const.  1983 


Annual  Growth 


179.7 

(39.2) 

539.0 

(38.3) 

274.9 

(38.6) 

4.8 

173.4 

(37.8) 

489.8 

(34.8) 

245.5 

(34.5) 

3.9 

136.9 

(29.8) 

570.3 

(40.5) 

253.9 

(35.7) 

7.1 

458.7 

(100.0) 

1,408.7 

(100.0) 

711.6 

(100.0) 

5.0 

Source:    Same  as  Table  1 . 
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the  provinces  in  Indonesia  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  income.  They  also  share  a  number 
of  similar  relevant  characteristics.  It  is  in- 
structive to  examine  the  development  of  any 
one  of  these  provinces  in  comparison  with 
the  others.  Over  the  period  1983-1992,  the 
average  annual  real  growth  rate  of  East  Ti- 
mor's per  capita  GRDP  (gross  regional  do- 
mestic product)  outperformed  the  other  two 
provinces:  7.1  per  cent  versus  4.8  per  cent 
(West  Nusa  Tenggara)  and  3.9  per  cent  (East 
Nusa  Tenggara).  In  1983,  East  Timor's  per 
capita  income  was  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
national  average  and  lower  than  in  the  two 
other  provinces.  By  1992,  its  per  capita  in- 
come increased  to  between  36  to  41  per  cent 
of  the  national  average  and  could  have  over- 
taken at  least  East  Nusa  Tenggara.  How- 
ever, it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  poorest 
province. 

In  terms  of  its  growth  performance, 
therefore,  East  Timor  has  fared  well.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  East  Timor  has  experienced 
rapid  development  in  physical  infrastruc- 


ture. It  has  been  observed  that  this  rapid 
physical  development  may  have  resulted  in  a 
very  unbalanced  development  pattern  with 
the  production  sectors,  particularly  agricul- 
ture, lagging  behind  and  extremely  insuffi- 
cient creation  of  job  opportunities  (Hadi 
Soesastro,  1989  and  1994,  and  Saldanha, 
1994). 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  3,  the  share  of 
agriculture  in  East  Timor's  GDRP  should 
perhaps  be  at  about  the  same  order  or  even 
slightly  higher  than  that  in  West  Nusa  Teng- 
gara and  East  Nusa  Tenggara.  Therefore, 
Saldanha  (1994)  talked  about  the  need  for  an 
"agriculture  cum  employment- led  strategy." 
Trade  also  appears  to  be  underdeveloped, 
thus  the  need  for  greater  and  more  rapid 
"marketisation"  of  economic  life.  The  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  continues  to 
play  an  important  economic  role,  largely 
perhaps  in  providing  job  opportunities.  But 
its  capacity  to  continue  to  expand  is  certainly 
limited. 


Table  3 

GROSS  REGIONAL  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  BY  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  ORIGIN  - 
WEST  NUSA  TENGGARA,  EAST  NUSA  TENGGARA,  EAST  TIMOR,  1987  AND  1992 

(percentages,  based  on  current  prices) 


Transp.  & 

Agricult.  Industry  Trade  Comm.  Governm. 


1987     1992         1987     1992         1987     1992         1987      1992        1987  1992 


West  N.T. 
East  N.T. 
East  Timor 
Indonesia 


51.0  45.8 

53.0  46.9 

42.7  38.6 

23.3  19.5 


2.7  2.8 

2.0  2.0 

1.1  2.2 
17.0  21.8 


15.7  17.3 

11.8  12.0 
9.3  9.9 

16.9  16.4 


7.7  9.0 

7.7  9.4 

8,5  8.5 

6.0  6.6 


11.0  11.2 

15.8  19,4 

20.4  19.2 

7.1  6.7 


BPS,  Gross  Regional  Domestic  Product  of  Provinces  in  Indonesia  by  Industrial  Origin  1987-1992  (August 
1994). 


Table  4 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GROSS  REGIONAL  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  OF  EAST  TIMOR 
BY  INDUSTRIAL  ORIGIN  -  1983-1993 
(percentages,  based  on  current  prices) 


1983 


1988 


1993* 


AGRICULTURE 

a.  Farm  Food  Crops 

b.  Nonfood/Estate  Crops 

c.  Livestock 

d.  Forestry 

e.  Fishery 

MINING  &  QUARRYING 

a.  Mining 

b.  Quarrying 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

a.  Large  &  Medium  Scale 

b.  Small  &  Home  Industries 

ELECTRICITY  &  WATER  SUPPLY 

a.  Electricity 

b.  Water  Supply 

CONSTRUCTION 

TRADE,  RESTAURANT  &  HOTEL 

a.  Wholesale  &  Retail 

b.  Restaurant 

c.  Hotels 

TRANSPORT  &  COMMUNICATION 

a.  Land  Transport 

b.  Water  &  See  Transport 

c.  Air  Transport 

d.  Communication 

BANKING  &  OTHER  FINANCIAL 
INTERMEDIARIES 

a.  Banking 

b.  Insurance 

c.  Cooperatives 

OWNERSHIP  OF  DWELLING 
PUBLIC  ADM.  &  DEFENSE 
SERVICES 

a.  Business  Service 

b.  Social  &  Community 

c.  Entertainment  &  Cultural 

d.  Personal  &  Household 


44.49 
20.75 
14.09 
8.99 
0.39 
0.27 

0.53 

0.53 

1.25 
0.74 
0.51 

0.63 
0.58 
0.05 

12.26 
7.89 
7.25 
0.42 
0.22 

5.19 
3.19 
0.57 
1.19 
0.24 

3.21 
3.04 
0.15 
0.03 

2.84 
20.83 
0.87 
0.03 
0.10 
0.07 
0.68 


42.81 
18.98 
17.72 
5.41 
0.34 
0.37 

0.62 

0.62 

1.56 
0.50 
1.06 

0.77 
0.65 
0.12 

12.64 
9.25 
8.38 
0.67 
0.20 

8.21 
6.25 
0.54 
1.16 
0.26 

1.42 
1.16 
0.23 
0.04 

2.16 
19.50 
1.06 
0.06 
0.15 
0.04 
0.81 


35.00 
21.04 
7.99 
4.90 
0.30 
0.77 

0.68 

0.68 

2.56 
0.62 
1.93 

1.05 
0.87 
0.18 

17.09 
9.94 
9.04 
0.71 
0.19, 

8.30 
5.52 
0.73 
1.28 
0.77 

2.27 
1.87 
0.30 
0.10 

1.72 
20.28 
1.11 
0.05 
0.28 
0.02 
0.76 


PDRB 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


•Preliminary  figures. 

Source:   Kantor  Statistik  Propinsi  Timor  Timur. 
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Changes  in  the  distribution  of  East  Ti- 
mor's GDRP,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  indicate 
the  stagnant  development  of  nonfood  and 
estate  crops  as  well  as  livestock,  two  sectors 
in  which  the  region  is  believed  to  have  a  com- 
parative advantage.  Surprisingly,  the  manu- 
facturing sector  -  particularly  small  scale 
and  home  industries  —  has  picked  up,  but  its 
potential  is  likely  to  remain  limited  for  some 
time.  Mining  and  quarrying  are  believed  to 
have  great  potentials  but  their  development 
continue  to  be  slow  indicating  the  continued 
hesitation  of  private  investors  (foreign  and 
domestic)  to  come  to  East  Timor. 

Table  5  clearly  shows  the  significant  role 
of  the  public  sector  in  generating  growth, 
with  government  consumption  continuing  to 
be  in  the  order  of  about  one  quarter  of  the 
province's  GDRP.  Gross  domestic  capital 
formation  (investments)  increased  to  24  per 
cent  of  GDRP  in  1992  from  less  than  20  per 
cent  in  1987.  The  province's  imports  con- 
tinue to  be  higher  than  its  exports,  but  the  re- 
gion's  "trade  gap"  has  declined  from  18  per 
cent  of  GDRP  in  1987  to  7  per  cent  of  GDRP 

Table  5 


in  1992.  In  this  regard,  East  Timor  has  per- 
formed much  better  than  West  Nusa  Tengga- 
ra  or  East  Nusa  Tenggara. 

The  decline  in  the  region's  trade  gap  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
"savings- investment  gap"  of  the  public  sec- 
tor. In  1991,  for  instance,  the  sum  of  sub- 
sidies and  contributions  for  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  financing  of  the  budget  of  the 
local  government  (Levels  I  and  II)  amounted 
to  about  one- third  of  East  Timor's  GDRP. 

The  withdrawal  of  special  treatment  in 
1988  also  does  not  appear  to  have  negatively 
affected  the  transfer  of  resources  to  East 
Timor.  In  1991/1992,  per  capita  expendi- 
tures in  East  Timor's  local  government's 
budget  were  still  about  twice  the  national 
average.  In  comparison,  per  capita  expen- 
ditures in  West  Nusa  Tenggara  and  East 
Nusa  Tenggara  were  about  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional average  (Table  6).  However,  so-called 
local  government  original  receipt  {pendapat- 
an  dsli  daerah  or  PAD)  in  all  these  three  pro- 
vinces were  about  half  the  national  average 
(Table  7). 


GROSS  REGIONAL  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  BY  EXPENDITURE  - 
WEST  NUSA  TENGGARA,  EAST  NUSA  TENGGARA,  EAST  TIMOR,  1987  AND  1992 
(percentages,  based  on  current  prices) 


Private 

Governm. 

Gross 

Change  in 

Net 

Consumpt. 

Consumpt. 

■  — ~h  1 

Investment 

Stock 

Exports 

1987  1992 

1987  1992 

1987  1992 

1987  1992 

1987  1992 

WestN.T.  68.0  61.1  15.2  16.8  20.2  25.8         3.2  10.3  -6.6  -14.0 

East  N.T.  73.5  65.2  19.3  23.2  13.2  17.8         8.1  5.0  -14.1  -11.2 

East  Timor  79.9  58.0  23.3  25.1  19.0  24.4       -4.1  -0.5  -18.1  -7.0 

Indonesia  57.7  53.0  9^4      9.6  24.8  27.3  !      6.5  7.3  ,    1.5  2.7 


Source:    BPS,  Gross  Regional  Domestic  Product  of  Provinces  in  Indonesia  by  Expenditure  J 987- 1992 (October 
1994). 
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In  East  Timor,  PAD  comprised  about  4 
per  cent  of  total  local  government  revenues; 
in  West  Nusa  Tenggara  and  East  Nusa  Teng- 
gara  PAD  amounted  to  about  8  to  12  per 
cent  of  total  local  government  revenues.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  a  10  per  cent  level  or  so  of 
the  province's  PAD  is  a  reasonable  target  for 
East  Timor.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that 
East  Timor  and  many  other  provinces  con- 
tinue to  be  dependent  on  resources  transfers 
from  the  Centre. 
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Table  8  is  a  consolidated  budget  of  East 
Timor's  Levels  I  and  II  local  governments 
for  1991/1992.  It  shows  that  about  57  per 
cent  of  development  expenditures  were  spent 
at  Level  II.  The  proportion  spent  at  Level  II 
differs  by  sector:  trade  and  cooperatives, 
manpower  and  transportation,  public  hous- 
ing and  settlement,  and  regional  develop- 
ment are  among  the  sectors  that  are  predo- 
minantly handled  by  Level  II  government 
whereas  religion,  law,  security  and  national 


Table  6 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  --  WEST  NUSA  TENGGARA, 
EAST  NUSA  TENGGARA,  EAST  TIMOR,  1991/1992 
(thousand  Rp.) 


Level* 


Level  II 


Total 


Per  Capita 


West  N.T. 
East  N.T. 
East  Timor 


57,103,564 
62,444,005 
39,476,797 


117,734,098 
182,167,150 
65,665,140 


174,837,662 
244,611,155 
105,131,937 


51.2 
74.2 
138.1 


All  Provinces 


5,664,624,322     5,013,439,094  10,678,063,416 


61.2 


*Minus  subsidy  to  Level  II  local  government 

Source:    BPS,  Financial  Statistics  of  the  First  Level  Local  Government  1989/1990-1992/1993  (August  1994)  and 
Financial  Statistics  of  the  Second  Level  Local  Government  1988/1989-1991/1992  (October  1993). 


Table  7 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ORIGINAL  RECEIPT  -  WEST  NUSA  TENGGARA, 
EAST  NUSA  TENGGARA,  EAST  TIMOR,  1991/1992 
(thousand  Rp.) 

Level  I  Level  II  Total  Per  Capita 


West  N.T.  11,006,909.       10,225,101  21,232,010  6.2 

East  N.T.  10,359,765        10,221,130  20,580,895  6.2 

East  Timor  3,407,937         1,152,308  4,560,245  6.0 


All  Provinces  1,602,926,904      701,643,783      2,304,570,687  13.2 


Source:    Same  as  Table  6. 
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defence,  as  well  as  science,  technology  and 
research  are  exclusively  under  the  domain  of 
Level  I  government. 

The  sectoral  distribution  of  local  govern- 
ment development  budget  appears  to  reflect 
the  development  priorities  set  by  the  pro- 
vince as  indicated  in  the  region's  Five  Year 
Development  Plan  (Repelita  Daerah).  In  the 
1991/1992  consolidated  budget,   the  six 


priority  sectors  were:  (1)  transportation  and 
tourism  (38.7  per  cent  of  total  development 
expenditures);  (2)  youth  education  and 
culture  (14  per  cent);  (3)  state  apparatus 
(13.2  per  cent);  (4)  agriculture  and  irrigation 
(10.5  per  cent);  (5)  health  and  welfare  (9.6 
per  cent);  and  (6)  regional  development  (4.6 
per  cent). 

The  local  government  development  ex- 


Table  8 

CONSOLIDATED  BUDGET  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  EAST  TIMOR,  LEVELS  I  &  II  -  1991/1992 

(thousand  Rp.) 


Item 

Value 

Distr. 

Level  II 

W 

(%) 

INCOME 

115,398,054 

100.0 

59.7 

Previous  vear  surnlus 

4,U5,006 

3.6 

20.8 

Local  gov.  original  receipt 

4,560,245 

4.0 

25.3 

Tax  and  non-tax  share 

2,070,341 

L.5 

J./.V 

Subsidies  &  contributions 

104,042,462 

90.2 

62.8 

EXPENDITURES 

105,131,937 

62.5 

Current 

42,321,171 

70.6 

Development 

62,810,766 

100.0 

57,0 

-  Agr.  &  irrigation 

6,594,514 

10.5 

45.8 

-  Industry 

418,026 

0.7 

58:7 

-  Mining  &  energy 

444,968 

0.7 

24.0 

-  Transp.  &  tourism 

24,334,787 

38.7 

62.8 

-  Trade  &  cooperatives 

232,403 

0.4 

100.0 

-  Manpower  &  transmigr. 

158,304 

0.3 

91.3 

-  Regional  development 

2,911,055 

4.6 

86.2 

-  Religion 

618,000 

1.0 

-  Youth  educ.  &  culture 

8,797,873 

14.0 

72.2 

-  Health  <fe  welfare 

6,057,570 

9.6 

70.8 

-  Publ.  housing  &  settl. 

731,392 

1,.2 

91.7 

-  Law 

54,290 

0.1 

-  Security  &  nat.  defense 

1,227,300 

2.0 

-  Inform.  &  communication 

640,673 

1.0 

2.5 

-  Science,  technology  &  research 

184,371 

0.3 

-  State  apparatus 

8,295,062 

13.2 

31.5 

-  Developm.  of  business 

637,350 

1.0 

6.5 

-  Resources  &  environment 

480,819 

0.8 

55.1 

Source:    Same  as  Table  6. 
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penditures,  however,  is  only  about  half  the 
total  expenditures  of  public  development 
projects  in  East  Timor,  since  the  size  of  the 
central  government  sectoral  development 
budget  in  East  Timor  is  about  as  large  if  jiot 
larger  than  the  local  government  develop- 
ment expenditures.1  Priority  setting,  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment sectoral  development  budget  are 
done  by  the  central  government  but  in  a 
fragmented  fashion,  namely  by  individual 
government  departments.  It  is  the  issue  of 
how  to  optimise  the  use  of  these  public  re- 
sources (central  and  local)  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  political  economy  of  East  Ti- 
mor's  development  (Soesastro,  1994). 

Towards  a  Special  Treatment  of  the 
Second  Kind  for  East  Timor 

The  political  economic  issue  of  East 
Timor's  development  centres  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  decision  tp  withdraw  the 
"special  treatment"  (from  1976  to  1988)  and 
adopt  an  "equal  treatment"  approach 
should  be  reversed  and  to  introduce  a  new 
kind  of  special  treatment. 

Various  ideas  have  been  proposed  in  the 
past  few  years  and  they  have  been  reviewed 
by  Saldanha  (1994).  Saldanha  himself  has 
outlined  the  elements  of  a  new  kind  of  special 
treatment  or  special  status  for  East  Timor. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  acceptability  of 
his  proposal  by  the  central  government 
might  be  a  function  of  intensive  consulta- 
tions and  discussions  and,  of  course,  a  func- 
tion of  time.  The  increased  calls  for  greater 
"autonomy"  appear  to  have  taken  the  cen- 


Based  on  an  interview  with  the  Head  of  East  Ti- 
mor's Bappeda  on  1  February  1995. 


tral  government  by  surprise.  It  is  important 
that  any  proposed  formula  be  precisely  de- 
fined. In  his  call  for  greater  autonomy, 
Governor  Abilio  Jose  Osorio  Soares  argued 
that  centralistic  policies  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  eradicate  poverty  in  East  Timor 
and  other  eastern  regions  {Jakarta  Post,  22 
November  1993).  However,  it  is  too  simplis- 
tic to  expect  that  autonomy  would  auto- 
matically solve  the  problem. 

At  a  recent  hearing  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives (Commission  I),  Foreign  Min- 
ister Ali  Alatas  stated  that  East  Timor 
already  enjoys  more  privileges  than  other 
provinces  and  argued  that  East  Timor  has 
autonomy  in  the  substantive  sense  of  the 
word  but  demands  seem  to  have  focused  on 
"the  non-essential,  such  as  the  status  of 
special  territory"  (Jakarta  Post,  16  Septem- 
ber 1994).  President  Soeharto  has  also  re- 
acted to  thbse  calls  and  has  annunciated  the 
government's  policy  of  not  granting  special 
autonomy  to  East  Timor,  meaning  a  kind  of 
autonomy  which  is  different  from  the  auto- 
nomy enjoyed  by  other  provinces  (Suara 
Pembaruan,  18  November  1994). 

In  designing  a  new  special  treatment  for 
East  Timor,  it  appears  highly  inappropriate 
to  make  reference  to  the  special  regions  of 
Yogyakarta  and  Aceh,  both  politically  and 
substantively.  Politically  because  such  a 
status  was  granted  50  years  ago  under  a  par- 
ticular historical  context.  Substantively,  the 
special  status  given  to  this  region  has  no  real 
meaning. 

It  can  be  suggested,  therefore,  that  per- 
haps the  more  appropriate  reference  would 
be  Batam  and  its  Development  Authority. 
Lessons  could  also  be  drawn  from  Batam' s 
experience  on  what  and  how  not  to  do,  and 
one  needs  to  realise  that  the  management  of 
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Batam  is  faced  with  many  bureaucratic  and 
administrative  problems,  at  the  policy  level 
and  the  implementation  level.  However,  the 
idea  of  a  Development  Authority  for  East 
Timor,  making  use  of  the  precedence  created 
by  Batam,  should  be  seriously  explored. 

The  "special  treatment  of  the  second 
kind"  for  East  Timor  can  be  built  on  the 
idea  of  a  Development  Authority  involving 
the  Office  of  the  Governor  and  the  Regional 
Planning  Agency  (Bappeda)  in  direct  link, 
policy  -  and  administrative  ~  wise,  to  a  spe- 
cial division  within  the  National  Planning 
Board  (Bappenas).  The  delivery  system 
should  be  based  on  the  local  government  ap- 
paratus, assisted  by  experts  from  the  tech- 
nical departments  in  their  capacity  as  "hired 
consultants",  and  in  cooperation  with  de- 
velopment-oriented non- governmental  or- 


ganisations (NGOs)  ~  both  national  as  well 
as  foreign.  This  more  modest  proposal  may 
have  a  greater  chance  of  being  acceptable  to 
the  powers  in  Jakarta. 
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Book  Review 


Engineered  Democracy  in  Indonesia* 


Democracy  accommodates  difference  of  opinion.  Democracy  which  is  opposed  to  def- 
fering  opinions,  gives  the  impression  of  being  engineered. 


Demokrasi  di  Indonesia  [Democracy  in  In- 
donesia], by  Syamsuddin  Hans.  Jakarta: 
LP3ES,  1995,  224  +  xvi  pp.  Reviewed  by 
Frans  Maniagasi,  SINAR  ,  Jakarta. 


THE  term  "democracy"  is  not  an  un- 
familiar word.  Everyday  we  see  this 
word  used  by  people  ranging  from 
those  among  the  mass  media,  member  of 
parliament  speakers,  government  appar- 
atuses, political  analysts,  scientists,  intellec- 
tuals, to  active  members  of  political  parties, 
mass  organisations  and  NGOs.  However, 
the  question  to  be  forwarded  is  whether 
there  is  democracy  in  Indonesian  contem- 
porary political  life. 

If  democracy  has  ever  existed,  grown  and 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  In- 
donesia as  a  modern  nation- state,  if  the  in- 
tensity of  democratisation  seems  to  be 

•Translated  from  SINAR  (Jakarta),  14  October 
1995. 


decreasing  today,  what  factors  account  for 
this  kind  of  degradation? 

In  the  history  of  modern  Indonesia,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  democratic  atmosphere 
has  ever  reached  a  "honeymoon"  level  but 
now  people  feel  a  "voidness"  in  this  respect. 
Accordingly  how  could  democracy  be  pro- 
moted? 

It  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  history  of 
democracy  that  the  writer  tries  to  put  for- 
ward in  his  book.  Syamsuddin  Haris,  a 
young  researcher  of  the  Political  and  Re- 
gional Research  &  Development  Centre  of 
the  Indonesian  Institute  of  Sciences  (LIPI), 
tries  to  position  the  historical  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  democracy  in  Indonesia. 

Haris  begins  his  analysis  with  historical 
thoughts  on  democracy.  He  tries  to  put  the 
paradigm  and  logic  of  democracy  at  the  back 
mind  of  the  founding  fathers  of  this  country 
through  his  abstractions.  The  paradigm  of 
democracy  is  the  product  of  idealisation, 
which  conspires  and  inspires  in  the  factual 
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and  actual  situation  of  Indonesian  society. 
The  result  of  his  contemplation  by  virtue  of 
abstract  conceptualisation  is  indicated  by  the 
elite  of  the  independence  movement.  His 
conceptualisation  of  democratic  thinking 
which  is  characterised  by  two  streams  of 
thoughts,  i.e.  nationalism  and  Islam,  has  to 
date  characterised  the  development  of  de- 
mocratic thinking  in  Indonesia  (p.  18). 

Secondly,  at  the  abstraction  level  there  is 
a  kind  of  consensus  of  ideals  that  Indonesian 
democracy  begins  and  ends  with  the  people 
as  the  legal  "holder"  of  sovereignty  of  the 
state. 

However,  what  happens  in  reality  of  a 
certain  periodisation  appears  to  be  demo- 
cracy at  a  non-ideal  abstraction  level.  In 
brief,  there  is  a  "gap"  between  democracy  in 
terms  of  paradigm  and  the  real  field  condi- 
tion. 

The  implication  of  this  gap  was  evident 
during  the  era  of  Guided  Democracy  (1959- 
1965)  and  to  some  extent  during  the  New 
Order  era. 

The  form  of  this  gap  was  evidenced  by 
the  polemic  that  occurred  between  the  two 
founding  fathers  of  the  state,  i.e.  Soekarno 
vs  Hatta.  The  following  impact  of  that  "pol- 
emic" resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Moh. 
Hatta  as  Vice-President.  However,  after 
Hatta' s  resignation  from  office,  the  "teen- 
agers" at  that  time  showed  how  consistent 
the  two  founding  fathers  were. 
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However,  worth  emulating  about  the  two 
Proclamators  of  Indonesia's  independence 
was  their  consistency  above  everything, 
namely  that  Indonesia's  unity  had  to  be  in- 
tact. Disunity  meant  treason  against  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Indonesian  State  and  integrity 
was  the  price  to  be  paid  for. 

However,  it  does  not  follow  that  unity 
and  integrity  have  to  sacrifice  the  dynamics 
of  difference  of  opinion.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  aware  that  democracy 
should  be  coloured  by  or  "grew"  with 
"conflicts"  either  at  the  abstraction  level  or 
its  implementation.  It  means  that  there 
should  be  a  debate  before  consensus,  and 
not  vice  versa.  If  not,  then  democracy  was 
really  a  product  of  "engineering". 

Engineering  occurs  because  of  the  ruling 
elite's  interest,  since  interest  often  creates  a 
gap  between  abstraction  and  reality. 

There  are  some  additional  notes.  First, 
perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  now  to  position 
democracy  through  another  approach.  Not 
in  the  historical  context  and  perspective,  but 
through  a  more  universalistic  and  holistic  ap- 
proach. 

Second,  institutional  approach  in  observ- 
ing Indonesian  political  life  should  naturally 
be  reviewed.  Because  there  are  still  pitfalls 
which  make  us  tend  to  focus  on  the  per- 
formance aspect  rather  than  on  that  of 
democratisation. 
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